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“PRED, FRED! FOrGIVE ME! I HAVE SUFFERED FOR MY FACLt, 


WAS SHE HEARTLESS? 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER IL. 


Sar wae as dark, proud, and lovel, 
beautiful, imperious wife. of C#sar— 
with that grand, cold, type of beauty that wins 
the respect as well as the admiration of many. 

The words of the old ballad :— 


“' She had coal black hatr, and a chest of gold, 
But the le said that her heart was cold, 
And she ed at love as a sin |” 


well applied to. the lovely Lady Leigh, for to no 
one had she ever opened her heart, and the 
worship and adulation which were showered upon 
her never won more than a ileeting, icy emile, 
that flickered round the ruby lips, leaving the 
dark, lumfaous eyes'calm and serenely grave. 





The exact extent of her wealth was not known, 
but she was the richest woman in 
London, and the style of her living, and the 
exquisite appointmente of her luxurious home, 
all gave an appearance of truth to the saying, 

It was getting towards the close of the London 
season, The trees and grass in the great equares, 

| that had looked so fresh and green a few weeks 


as the | back, were beginning to dry and shrivel beneath 
autiful | the scorching rays of the July sun, and the 


| theatres and concert-halls were unbearable even 
| to those who were accustomed to heated ball- 
| rooms, 

| Lady Leigh, wise in her generation, had 


| de‘ermined to seek the cool, fresh air of the 


country, and so she sent out invitations to her 
dear 


departed. 
The fifteenth of July was an unusually cool 
day, and the cool afternoon waned into a plea*snt, 


starlessly, clear t, with a new crercent moon 
shining palely in the high blue sky. 
The was abi with lights which 


TAKE ME BACK TO 


ve hundred friends for a ball ere she | 








YOUR BEART,” S4iD LaDY LEIGH. 


sparkled and flashed through the trees in the 
avenue like shooting stare, and the soft, dreamy 
sound of music was wafted out to the ee jour 1 
of the different carrisges as they rolled uoiselessly 
along the wide path. 

Lady Leigh resided ina house near Kensington- 
gardens—a red bricked house, with French roof 
and windows, the latter draped in pale blue s lk 
and rare lace, There were no disfiguring chimney- 
pots, and the trees rose above the smooth, shining 
rdof in stately grandeur, with the blue sky for @ 
background, The ball-room, which was built out 
at the back of the house, was rich with jardiniéres 
and brackets and festoons of exotics, and the air 
was full of their subtle odour, The walls were 
hung with the palest blue and the lounges and 
divans were of the richest blue brocade, 

Lady Leigh stood near one of the open windows, 
the fairest of a hundred fair women, talkirg to 5 
group of hér most intimate friends. The gueats 
bad nearly all arrived, the first dance was ended, 
and the gieat anxiety of the hostess was over. 
Her last ball of thie season would be a success, 
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she felt, as her dark eyes glanced ‘at the emiling 
faces round her 

“Who is that lovely girl with the deep brown 
hair and violet eyes?” asked a young fellow 
standing near her. 

“ That is the great beauty, Mise Avonmore, the 
rich millowner’s daughter,” replied his hostess, 
lifting her eyebrows in surprise at his ignorance. 

“ You will pardon Bertie’s apparen? stupidity, 
but he has only just arrived home on sick leave, 
Lady Leigh, and does not quite know who's who,” 
remarked a tall, soldierly map, who was seated on 
the lounge, 

“There is really no occasion to apologise, 
Bertie is a privileged being, I heard someone say 
the other day. Would you like to be introduced }” 
ashe asked, turning to his younger brother. 

" Indeed, I should !” he returned, gezing in 
unveiled admiration at the rival beauties as they 
stood side by side, for Miss Avonmore had crossed 
the room while the foregoing conversation wae 
being carried on, and had even caught a elight 
inkling of its purport. 

Gertrude Avonmore was a beauty, certainly, 
with plump white neck and arms glistening with 
costly jewels, The eyes of sapphire blue, that 
deepened to an intense purple when the owner 
was stirred by any emotion, together with 
the rarely beautiful, milky white complexion and 
dark chestnut hair, formed a peculiar contrast 
that is seldom seen ; but there was a something 
in the calm lovely face of Lady Leigh beyond 
mere beauty—a sorrowful calm that never left It 
in the liveliest company, the grandest assemblage, 

Miss Avonmore bowed and smiled aweetly in 
acknowledgment of the introduction to one of 
Eogland’s favoured scions of nobility, murmur- 
ing her reply in o soft, low voice, when Bertie 
Crawford requested the privilege of dancing the 
next waliz with her, 

* Your guests have all arrived, I believe, Lady 
Leigh!’ asked Colonel Crawford, pulling hie 
brown beard, in which there were already a few 

haire, though he was bat thirty-five. Colonel 

rawiord and his wife were among the select few 

who could lay claim to the title of Lady Leigh's 
friends, 

‘* All except Lord and Lady Gray, and they 
are never early,” replied his hostess, with a 
fleeting smile. 

Her companion did not speak after. that, but 
stood gaging at her as she half reclined on a 
lounge in the shadow of ihe heavy curtains, 
wondering if that cold, proud heart had ever 
throbbed. with emotion, if she were capable of 

any emotion save pride, or if she lost 
oe who had been dearer than all others to 

r. 

The band was playing whoft, dreamy waltz, and 
the room was a mass of gleaming satin and flash- 
ing jewels, Lady Leigh sad there silent, coldly 
thoughtful for soge time; then there was a 
slight stir at the ofbence to tie mse room, 
and as the names of Lord and Lad _ ‘were 
announced she went swiftly forw: \oute 
stretched hand. 5 

She greeted the two new comecs > 
and was about to turn away when started 

back with s stifled exclamation on beholding a 
third. person standing in the wide-arched 
entrance of the Past apartment, Yet there 
waspothing to formidable in the ap ce of 
tthis unexpected guest that it should cause the 
beautiful, self-contained Lady Leigh to lose that 
self-command, ani half-stagger back with 
ched cheeks, and dilated, dusky eyes that 

d before ber in wild terror. 

Nay, he was rather prepoesessing, this tall, 
grave, soldierly man, with the bright, crisp, chest- 
nut hair, soft moustache, clear olive complexion, 
and keen hazel eyes that glanced round ball- 
room, then back again at the woman who stood 
before him—calm, erect, colder then ever now as 
she greeted Sir I'rederic Gordon. with sweet 
hauteur, who, however, appeared nob to have 
noticed her strange agitation. 

“dust home from India!” whiserped one 

to another. “The richesh parti in 
ho and, see, he is dancing with our hos- 


Th was'even so. The lovely Lady Leigh did 


Frederic requested the houour in rather stilted 
tones, for some strange reason known only to 
herself she accepted with one of her fleetingly 
aweeb amilés; and a murcwur went round the 
well-bred assemblage thas Lady Leigh knew 
how to play for high stakee, with all her assumed 
indifference, 

Bat towards the close of the svening Sir 
Frederic was: obeerved hovering near the new 
beauty. Heit was who wrapped her cloak so 
carefully round the delicate, white shoulders, 
and whispered in low, soft accents his wish that 
he might soon meet her again, as he stood on the 
white steps in the clear darkness of the starlecs 
night bidding her good-bye; aad Gertrude 
Avonmore’s heart beat more quickly as she made 
answer that she would be at the iast opera of 
that season. 

Did Sir Frederic Gordon, baronet, mean those 
words he bad just uttered? No! He walked 
away with o sigh of relief, taking in deep 
breaths of fresh air as though the heat of the 
ball-room had stifled him. A few soft words 
would pot hurt a woman, he told himself, és he 
remembered the glance of Gertrude’s violet orbs 
—their hearts were very pliable. Bah | had they 
hearts at all ? 

He raised his face to the dark sky, and over it 
swept a look of agony it is not well to see—a 
look that would Sov haunted on sg <2 
spectator for many a long day t 
one § but Sir Frederic Gordon was alone. Some 
few minutes later, when he stood complimenting 
Lady Leigh upon her success, his features ware. 
set in their habitual grave, stern lines, 

Lady Leigh’s , dark eyes fell beneath the 
calm scrutiny 


the quick beating of ber remy stirred th 
on her satin bodice, A puzzled expression came 
over his face as he saw her oe ae and. 
something like tenderness crept into his tones as 


vm am happy to have made your 
tance, Lady 
seem 


h, and hope, though it may 
that it may. ripen into friend. 





across at the moment, was 
look of dumb misery he saw on 


face, 

“ You are not ill, Lady Leigh ?” he cried, coming 
quickly to her side, and leading her towards a 
large conservaiory. 

Ba wating of the room “vey thy amy 
me,” s » quickly\ recovering 
sence of . “This has been a most ol 
season ; I am glad it is over,” and, ; 
Leigh looked more fit for her bondoir than the 


face was pale as Parian marble, and there were 
lines of care beneath the large dark eyes, 

“My wife and I were just going,” remarked 
the Colonel ; “and I fancy that now the belle 
ie not there the rest will soon take their de. 


Colonel Crgwford’s prediction was verified, much 
to Lady "s The great bail-room was 


deserted, eave by a few faint of light 
that rye the palnbed me, aad 





capa- 
, passionate soul that was 
hid beneath that ealninees of hers, 


heated ball-room and noisy clashing band. Her | 


loving Woman—a woman who would do 

‘by halves, but loving ; also with 
equal intensity, The ce Nd) the 
chiselled féatures was bitterly , though a 
tender glow yet lingered in the dark ‘wells of her 
brown eyes, abd she closed the lid with a sharp 
anap, 63 though she would thus snap the last link 
that bound her to a dread, unhappy past. 

“His was the blame,” she murmured, as she 
turned away from that hidden treasure; ‘‘ay, 
and guilt too,” she added, with a bitter scorn 
transforming her fair features }abd. then she 
drew the blinds, and, with a weary sigh, sought, 
her couch, 





OBAPTER I, 


seelng—that gelexy of beauty without the in- 
toxicating addition of ‘fregrant, rare exotics and 
glittering light. The primé donna was in splendid 
voice, and the exquisite notes rang out upon the 
hushed silence in « ravishing trill. 

Lady Leigh wae there—cold, calm. Nothing 
in her beautiful, statuesque face revealed the 
fact that a turmoil of old memories was raging 
in her heart, 

Sir Frederic Gordon was there, too, bending in 
apparent absorbed worship over the new beauty, 
Gertrude Avonmore. : 

Many bright eyes were fixed upon the occu- 
pants of the box opposite Lady Leigh’e—-some 
hoc gages in their glance, some with ad- 

g envy of the girl whose beauty held the 
_— invulnerable heart of Sir Frederic in 

Lady Leigh sat there listening apparently to 
the operatic ormance, but’ no glance, no 

ov t of in the box opposite escaped 
rs notice, Lorgnettes were levelled at ber ag 

sat there, a figure of marvellous beau’ 


'} draped in rich crimson velvet, with seuen tes 


on the square-cut bodice and Grecian | 


ale and 
Leigh gracefully inelined rfyr tf 
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between that and society of” 

He gazed at her for a few moments,. 
then — his io by i & lool 
as haughtily proud as her own tones were 
divdsintul in tae et and’ scorn as he bent 
towards & voice yone but herself 
rail Lad fad : Leigh, thal 
“It would seem, y dora ] that ¥ 
must come to Exgland to really, discover what. 
pride and want of truth and ate, In those 
Eastern climes is, 


was troubled with a thought of it.” poh eh 
“The women in those Eastern climes have 





It was no longer the face of a cold, living 





not, a¢.8 rule, care for waligirs: but when Sir 


ur 


statue, but the face of a beautiful, passionate, 


taught Sir Frederic hegges 4 towards their 
* returned , 
sway with a slight bow nie 


Tax last night of the opera, A sight worth 
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: and 
dushed slightly “beneath ‘the bronze, wt -her 
ww : hota é é 
“Lady Leigh’s: 
littleor no ¢harm for me; 
significant 


Fi 


possessed temerity. 
the subjéct, and go it did not matter. 

** Are going down to: Broadstairs?” she 
asked, holding her fan over her face to hide the 
“Te Lng that rose ;* the roots of her dark hair. 

‘*No, I am going down to my: own place at 
Brierley,” he returned, with a sigh of satisfac. 
tion, as he thought of the ovol shade of the 
lindens near his favourite haunts by the river, 


And then they weresilent, » 
Mrs. Ventley, a lady of some standing in the 
aristocratic world, was with the new beauty in 


the capacity of and when Sir Frederic 
rose to bid them turned to him with a 
sweet smile, saying; 


‘We shall see you after our visit to Brond- 
staire, for I find that our’ next. place of rustica- 
tion is Lord Grafton’s, and that is near your 
estate, I believe?” 

Sir Frederic stroked his moustache to hide the 
cynical curve 'that-curled his mouth at this 
evident, es ae oe Ao hint, 

* You wan 


2 
L 
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afal 


and up the carved, 
case-—a breeze ‘that: stay 
from the river to! gather 

mer’s lbat flowers, © « ©! 


ed fn i 
frogrance of suur- 


& 
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Plant, now changing to bright, gaudy hues. 


A’broed, green slope, ia the centre of which 














him ia the perfu 
| she cried, with sudden 


hall, 60 do vot accuse him of 


‘8 fountain played, seemed to oe the wy as bess 
crystal spray sprang up from the marble 
re of »Niobe; led to a plantation of: firs, 
behind which was'a lake.on whose bosom the 
waters slept, rocked to their resp by the soft 
wind that swept like an ASolian harp across its 


HU 


Perfect silence reigned over the whole place, 
as though the heat had wooed the inhabitants to 
slumber ; rr the form of a man 
appeared—a » soldierly man, with erect bear- 
ing, and gravé, handsome face, seb.off by a pair 
of keen, glancing, hazel eyes. 

He was walking in the plantation, where there 
was a coolness as of spring from the breeze that 
played ‘hide.and-eeek backwards and forwards 
among the tall, rocking firs, and hares scam- 

across his path now and again, losing 

esiin the thick broom and underbusbh ; 

wild hyacinths bloomed herein the spring, and 

the fairy-like Lare-bell; but the ground was 

strewniwith dry, brown stalks that crackled 

ander his feet, and dead ieaves lay about, 
betokening the near approach of autumn. 

Sir Frederic, taking in with keen appreciation 
all this loveliness of mature, over which he 
reigned as master, heard suddenly in the road 
at the side of the plantation the rumbling of 
light carriage wheels, and a few moments after- 
wards he saw the aes from Crafton bowl- 
ing swiftly up the broad pathway in front of 
the houra, 

The oc ts. of the vehicle were Lady 
Grafton pe Lady Leigh, and Sir Frederic 
hastened his footateps, arriving at the house a 
moment before them, 

Over Lady Leigh's face there was a pallor 
most unusnal to her, and round the large, dark 
eyes, #0 beantiful in the new softness that had of 
late crept into them, there were vivlet lines as 
from sleepless nighte. 

** Lady Grafton, this isan honour of which I 
was quite unaware I was to be the recipient!" 
he cried, holding ont his hand to assist her to 
alight, then turning to Lady Kudora. 

“We were eo near that I thonght it might 
appear unneighbourly not to pay you 4 visit,” 
replied Lady Grafton, shaking her silvery curls 
as she ascended the steps. 

“I certainly ehould have taken it in that 
light,” he said. Lady Leigh,” he added, turn- 
ing to her as she stood gazing around her with a 
look almost of agony on her chiselled features, 
‘* weleome to my honte.” 

She looked ab. him detecting the irony of 
hia tone, and im the warm, sunlit air, she 


“Your estate is perfect, Sir Frederic!” she 
ee Sa ley volee, bowing in response to 


words, , 
“Tt is, I think, Some. women would be only 
too happy to be fte mistress ; but, then, you see, 
I don’t. want them, I have had my love 
teh rivera wagers tet cg Be - on to 
¢shy. You agree me, ly ore }’ 
There was a , mocking light In his 
eyes as he spoke, and she caught at one of the 
stone pillars that su agen the verandah, facing 
‘*No, Sir Frederic, I do-not agree with you !” 
passion,‘ You are cruel, 
merciless, as you were faivhless in the past.’ 
Aad staying not for. she swept paet him 
up the steps into the lofty where statues of 
ees vat oe their white feet in cool 
ountains, and themeelves amongst softly 
rustling ferns, 
“Here you are,” cried Lady Grafton; “I 
thought you had forgotten 


Frederic and I:have only just met in the 
faithleesness to our 


new beauty, 
It is Lady Leigh’s fault that Sir Frederic is 
not.counted a worshipper at her shrine,” he re- 


_ tion, where none could see his working 
hear his wild, incoherent words, 
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out with unseeing pain-dimmed eyes at the fair 
sunlit land, Nob for worlds would-she let him 
see the wild passion of sorrow that. was tag 1% 
over her in great. waves—sorrow and longing 


increased with every moment she stayed beneath 
his roof, 
















































“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.” 


How far distant seemed that time to her now, 
when earth seemed a perfect Paradise, and all the 
surroundings seb to a tune of sweetest sad I 
Now everything seemed jangling discordantly, 
and she had pulled the fairy. castle down with her 
own hands. Ab! dear Heaven, must her life be 
always drear and dark ? 

She raised her head defiantly, while a scornful 
gleam passed across her pale face, as she listened 
to his soft, mugical laughter. Yes, .if brightness 
and love meant pleading to him, His apparent 
galety gailed her pride. Why could not she be 
gay and careless as she used ¢ 

"Eudora, my dear, come here; we want your 
advice. Sir Frederic is thinking of giving a 
party. Now I propose a pienic to the Briarley 
Woods, and a ramble over the ruins,of the old 
castle first, What do you say!” sald Lady 
Grafton, 

“J should scarcely like to give my advice, 
seeing that I am a atranger to Sir Frederic, 
Now, you have known him sings he was a boy, 
and know also his tastes,” replied Lady Leigh 
with a gracious smile, but in a sufficiently in- 
different tone to make him bite his lipsin his yain 
endeavour to keep down the flush of wounded 
pride that rose to his bronzed cheeke. 

“ Any proposition of yours would surely meet 
with approval,’ he ssid, with a deep bow. 

Well, I thiok my idea is a good one,” re- 
marked Lady Grafton. ‘‘ You. could erect tente 
out on the lawn and down by the lake. A 
dance in the open air would be ‘quite a 
novelty |” 

**You will have to take charge of my house 
for the time beirig, then,” laughed the Baronet, 
‘J should be sure to forget the most important 
bay my housekeeper is not accustomed to 

“Oht-I will do that with: pleasure,” an- 
swered the old lady, briskly, for she liked no- 
thing better than saperintending anything of this 


And Lady Leigh stood there, with tightly 
clasped hands and cold impassive face, listen- 
ing with apparent interest te the conversation, 
while thoughts that would have startled the 
a Countess were running riot in her 
m 

“ T shall expect you to make out the list of fu- 
vitations !”” observed Sir Frederic. 

“We must have Gertrude Avonmore,” said 
Lady Leigh, coldly, with a swift. glance at the 
Baronet’s grave, handsome face. “ Sir Frederic’s’ 
party would not be complete without her |” 
“Come, Eudora, we shall be late,’ said Lady 
Grafton, rising ; and with a sigh of relief Lady 
Leigh ‘followed her out through the hall, down 
the broad steps, and into the carriage. 
“Twas coming overs to pay my devoirs to- 
morrow. Shall i do so or——~?” 

“Oh, come. over, by all means, and then we 
cam atrange everything,” interrupted the Coun- 
tess, holding out her hand. 

- “Then good-bye till to-morrow, Good-bye, 
wa f Leigh.” He held the slender grey-gloved 
hand a moment, a tender light creeping into his 
hazel eyes; and then he stepped back with » 
courtly bow as the carriege turned and bowled 
swiftly down the wide, shady avenue. 

He did not see the proud beauty gaze wist- 
fully ab the hand he had held, then pase {t softly 
and caressingly across her smooth-skinned cheek. 


He saw only the cold, proud glance of her dark $e 
eyes a6 she haughtily inclined her head, in aec- ‘ 
itiof his bow. 


He strode off in the direction of the planta- r 
fice, or 
“ Great Heaven above, how can this end?" 


he cried, passionately, raising his face to the sky 
shining so deeply blue through the interlaced: 









plied, in a significant tone. 
The , lovely women turned away to go 


boughs of the trees. “I shall bresk down if 'I 
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stay on here in constant dread of seeing her, yet 
too weak to keep from seeking her, As soon as 
this affair is over I will go away.” 

A softened, anxious look passed over his face 
as he uttered these last words, and leaning his 
back against the gnarled trunk of an old oak 
he dropped his head on his breast,and thus he 
remained for some time. 4 

“ Have I done right? Oh! Icould not give 

ou up, my pet; it would kill me, Eudora, my 
ove, my life! why could you not have had 
faith 1” and he threw up his arms with a» ges- 
ture of utter despair. 

What was the wrong that kept these two 
apart, loving as they did! Would it never come 

ght? It would seem so, for they were both 
encompassed by a wail of cruel pride that bid 
fair to ruin both their lives—pride that must be 
mistaken pride since both loved with such pas- 
siouate truth. 


* * * ” * 


“* My dear child, why do you behave so dis- 
tantly to my favourite} Do you not koow that 
he fs the cateh of the season } and [ am sure if 
you were to give him the slightest encourage- 
ment you could be Sir Frederic’s wife.” 

A curious, half-amused, half-pained smile 
played round the perfect scarlet mouth as Lady 
Grafton spoke, and the dark eyes mechanical) 
glanced at the massive jewelled ring on her left 
hand, Ah! Lady Grafton, you do not know the 
history connected with that ring, or you would 
not have uttered thoze words, 

*T am not in love with matrimony, dear Lady 
Grafton. I find my freedom very pleasant,” she 
replied, 

Her companion smiled indulgently, as she 
patted the hand lying so near her. She loved 
this lovely woman dearly as a daughter, and 
there were times when she wondered if Eudora 
had loved unhappily. 

“You will fall desperately in love some day. 
I predict it, and when that time comes I hope 
Sir Frederic will be your captor,” she remarked, 
as the carriage swept In at the great stone gates 
of Grafton, 

“That is Mise Avonmore, or | am mtich mis- 
taken,” said Lady Leigh, taking no outward heed 
of the Countess’s words. 

**It is indeed she,” exclaimed Lady Grafton. 
*'Welcome to Grafton, Gertrude,’’ she - said, 
emilingly, holding out ber hand as the girl came 
down the steps to greet ber. ‘“ When did you 
arrive!” 

** Only a short time ago, Are yon tired, Lady 
Leigh!” she added, turning to ber as she ascended 
the three broad steps. : 

“No; have you any reason for asking!” re- 
turned Lady Kudora, with a swift smile, 

“Well, yes. I was going to ask you if you 
would takea walk with me in the grounds,” said 
Gertrude. 

**T should like it above all things;” and Lady 
Leigh put the girl’s hand on her arm as she turned 
and waved her hand to their hostess. 

They made a fair picture, the two beauties, as 
they sauntered away ; the delicate blue avd pink 
of their morning dresses showing clearly by con- 
trast with the deep green of the trees under 
whose shade they were walking. 

A calmness came over the passionate heart of 
the proud woman as she walked along in the soft 
cool air, listening to Gertrude’s animated conver- 
sation. The gentle whispering of the “ flower- 
loving gales” among the leaves ; the soft lapping 
of the river against the reeds and fern-strewn 
banks, all had a soothing effect upon her nerves ; 
and when they retraced their steps and came in 
sight of the house again her eyes had lost some 
of the pain, and the pale lovely face had regained 
ite old cals. 

Grafton was a subatantial-looking structure, 
built of grey stone; @ regular old-fashioned 
ccuntry seat, with square windows draped in 
hyavy brocade, and atately peacocks strutting 
alout the wide stone terrace, with their gorgeous 
wing's outepread in the golden sunlight. There 
were large stone cups filled with glowing scarlet 
geraniums along terrace, and the windows 
were bright with rare plate of varied hues, 

Did Lady Grafton say something about a 


plonic?” asked Gertrude, as they paused at the 
end of the avenue that faced the town. 

‘* Yes, Sir Frederic Gordon is going to give @ 
grand garden- , which is to commence with a 
pienic to the old castle. Of course the picnie ts 
mW te has lnvited Lady Grafton and yoiarselt, of 

“ He n yourself, 
course }” sald the girl, faquiringly, = feeling of 
half coming over her that bad nob 
arrived there a day before. She have liked 
bat ym haan pleat Yeo 

“ yourself ”» repl ly Leigh quietly. 

"Why, he does not know I am here!" cried 
Gertrude, in surprise. 

* Sir Frederic is not likely to forget the date of 
your gh re arrival here,” said Lady Eudors, 


a trifle 4 : 
The millowner’s daughter felt the meaning in 
the other’s words, and she stooped thered a 


and 
few strands of feathery grass to hide flush 
that rose to her cheeks ; and as she t o of 
hie grave, thoughtful face, another flashed before 
her eyes—a careless, brave, grey face, thao 
had borne so wistful a look when she gazed 
upon it—and the flush faded, givin 
new pallor, What if that face were 
set iu death | If this sun that smi 
tenderly =< them now had kissed 

lips but a few hours back ! 
A shudder shook her frame as 


ist 
iis 


these horrors ; and the man whom at home she 
would never have learned to love became invested 
with a thousand tender romances in her mind now 
that he was surrounded by danger. 

Bertie Crawford, keep up your courage in that 
far-off land ; heed not the blinding rays of sun 
gleaming slong those vust tracts of ; there is 


joy for you ia the fature, for the heart of the 
woman you love is slowly travelling across the sea 
to greet thine. 

Have you heard any news‘oi the war lately 1” 
she asked, turning abruptly to her companion ; 
and Lady Leigh, who had seen the sudden pallor 
and the quick shudder, thought that the girl 
feared Sir Frederic would be sent out on active 
service. 

‘'No,” she said, holding out ber hand to one 
of the proud birds that had strutted up to them, 
though her heart beat quicker as the possibility 
of this coming to pass came upon her, “ Have 
you avy particular reason for g? You have 
no friends out there, I hope, Gertrude?” she 
added. 

“T only wanted-to know how affairs were, that 
is all,” replied the heiress, evasively ; and Lady 
Eudora, watching the tell-tale face, felt that her 
suspicion must be true, 

“Gertrude Avonmore,” she said, gravely, 
almost solemnly, “do nov be offended ab my 
words, but keep a strict guard over your heart; 
you are young, and unused to the ways of the 
world.” 

The heiress gazed ab her for a momentina 
little surprise, then she put her hand into the 
slender white one held out to her. She felt, for 
the firs time, that it was possible to love this 
woman whom she had always liked, yet feared 
slightly, 

“TI would not be offended at worda that show 
your interest in my welfare,” she returned ; and 
from that day the rival beauties became firm 
friends, ‘< 


CHAPTER II. 


A sTaTsLy grand oid pile was B.iarley Castle, 
grand and imposing in its slow decay, as in the 
days when fair women sat laughing and demurely 
working at their tapestry in the lofty halle, 
while handsome cavaliers,in trunks and silken 
hose, clanked their jewelled swords againat their 
spurred heels, as they made the rooms resound 
with their hearty laughter over ‘some merry 


| tale, 


It was just when the sun was the 
land with golden radiance, cena ad tab 
and crannies of the old ruin, creeping slowly 
along the mossy battlements like a ae dap oct 
shooting in pointed shadows across i 
and throwing the shadow of the in 





grotesque massive shapes on the sloping. hill- 


~ 





Vv and Grafton and her lord. . 

trude looked bewilderingly tes ag & rich 

red catin, draped with lace and 

with» white flowers; and Lady ‘s 

peek hans ete ss enee reer c 

g 80 tenderly to catch her gazing so 
admiringly into the lovely 


ty fis no past, only present to 

** Will you not come, Lady Leigh 1” the 
girl, turning back and gazing almost at 
the cold face of her friend. 


+ 
5 


‘*No thanks, Gertie, my fm goss | 

over, I prefer to stay where my neck ist 

she replied, with a light musical laugh that jarred 
Sir Frederic’ 


'@ ears, 
Pi She is heartless,” he muttered, “ heartless 
a She thinks to woo.me back with 


days are 
lo vafe,” 


soft rhythmical music on the ear heiress 

peered over the high wall of the tower, and saw 

a wide, clear sheet of water ae aha 
in a hundred brilliant as it 


wonialne’ Se girl at last, 
* Sir Prederio, this is the beat 
tertainment,” 3 
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“Those two are a long time 


view,” remarked Mra. Ventley, with a satisfied,'}” 


meaning smile ; but if she thought to outwardly 
vex the Lady Leigh she was disappuinted, 

‘Sir Frederic ig an enthusiast with regard to 
nature, and so is Gertie. are sure to be 
good friends,” was her calm reply. 

“T shall call them if they do not come down 
soon,” said Ledy Grafton; but even as she 
bpoks sg os Miss pes ety 
seen gees many A pause and lau 
the frail, q dalla, tad laa. ee 
momenta were g the brick-strewn ground 
that led to the grassy hillock on.which they 


weWell: oy boy,” laughed Lord 
“Well, my boy, Grafton, ‘you 
look as though you had been efijoying yourself 


up ; 
“Tb is really lovely 1” oxclaimed Sir Frederic, 
glancing at the sweet face of the young heiress 


“aay Leigh ho bad risen, ding a little. 
w i stan a 
back Wels @ rest, now turned, and sididing 
first ab the girl, thei at~ the Baroneb, said in 
cold, fey tones that only he heard,— 

“I agree’ with ‘you, Sir Frederic; beware, 


how you eraah ®. You have 'rufmed two lives ; 


a 
as Gatkel!’ mowty along, her long, velvet, 
cit ata Sat 
Rt tr 
the lie. Lat her still believe it if she ‘can/” he 
: ifonate frown Knitting 






had 
* 


stood on the, 






}etold bimeelf it was well, that 
pg | to 


|| Bot consent togo to bed till 
‘her into 


on wal a jush aa th 
bwillght faded tote dsrkioes Wright lacaps Sock. 


rosy light, front amongst the fluttering 


the veiled eyes, and 
he set. down as superb 


acting. 

The dance over, the: out of the mar- 
quee inte the starlit t, where no sound save 
rustling ofthe treas could be heard ; 

tood alone in the dim rose-light 

lamps, the swift rush of a child’s 

‘all mote little weet wee 
ui ‘woman ro 

ith bright, flashing diamonds, 

her dark hair, and rising and 

with each breath. 


ing. strangely. as he watched those two 
locked in a close embrace—the woman whom he 


had loved in the pastif he did not love her row, 


and the child who bore so strange a resemblance 


Ss 


ou, I want you to live 
to papa he wili let you, 

pat.” said Pearl, in her inno- 
lifting large, serious eyes to 


A rush of old. recollections came over the 
proud woman, bowing her spirit to the earth, 
and she turned to the Baronet with 


clasped, pleading hands, and dark, pain-drawn 
eyes, 


* Fred, Fred!” ahe cried ; *‘ are Pearl’s words 
true 1” vs 
Sir Frederic staggered back, as though he had 
received a blow ; another deumgubend al) would 
have been well with these two, but the sound of 
.g8y, laughing voicea’broke upon thrir care, and 
@ party of young people made their appearance. 
“We have been on the lake; «gathering lilies 
moonlight, Sir’ Frederic!” cried one young 
1 up ® bunch of golden. aud white 
ilies for his inspection,“ Are they not lovely #? 
He drew.a deep breath as he thought how he 
had nearly given way. It. was best thue. She 
hed failed him.in the past, aud was, therefore, 
likely to fail again. Bésides, how was he to 
know? She was, perhaps, only carried away 
by the passion of the moment, and might even 
now be copgratulating herself on her escape. It 
would seem so, for shewas laughing in her cold, 
haughty way, with eome young gitl: and their 
admirers, \ha to all outward seeming, en- 
tirely forsotten his existence, mh 
Sir Frederic did not remember, or ‘chose to 
ore the fact, that. he, too, had appeared 
ted a moment before, andithat now he was 
entering into all thely.. nonsense with apparent 
zest ; and so, with all‘s man’s inconsistency, he 
his. determination 
lack her from bie heatt was beat. 
earl kept: near the’ Lady: Ltigh, and would 
she. herself carried 
saw the: proud woman 
- burthen, -and- © mervelled. 
were some. who hinted: that’-she was 


| ‘angling for the lands and possessions of Pearl's 





but Sir Frederfe, who overheard these 
scornfully- to-himeelf, 

His mind was in ‘a turmoil of doubt 

it that his heart still bel 

feared to trust her again, and, in 


, 


his weakneas, be determined to leave the Court 
and go out to the war. © : «ee 

He knew he had only to ask to have his ‘re- 
quest granted, and, as he moved among his 

eats that night, with the sound, of muaig fill- 
8 the perfumed air, and the soft, mellow light 
of the moon flooding the earth, there was 4 
slight, sad gravity in manner that nang re- 
pnspheresl s vem later Pi cdbre ie ¢ ‘ , 

Ag he bade Lady -bye ong 
atid earnestly into hee Matt bred. pale face, She 
did not know that he was taking his last look, 
that those grave eyes were bidding ‘her a silent 
farewell, 

She only felt the tight pressure of ‘his hand ; 

and a thrill of sweeb hope touched the long silent 
chords of her soul, and rose to Heaven In a flood 
of joyous melody, though none heard, 
‘ ‘The man’s te heart was overwhelmed 
with memories of what thie woman had been to 
him in the past, and he steppéd back quickly, 
bowing as the carriage swept away, and a cry 
that he could not stifle went up on the still air— 
acry for strength to bear his cross, for courage to- 
play his part in the tragedy of life, 

The laughing, merry gueste—as they drove 
home in the moonlight, or sat in their boudoira 
or smoking-rooms, according to their sex-——would 
have been startled not a little could they baye 
seen the late host lying prone ou the dew-web 
grass, wrestling with his love and pride. 





OHAPTER IV. 


A purty call was made upon the lord. of the 
fair domain of Briarley on the following day, and 
when Lady Leigh and Miss Avonmore stood side 
by side In the avenue of Grafton a few hours 
later the girl turned to her suddenly, saying, — 

“Sir Frederic seemed disappointed at not see- 
ing you, Lady Eudora, Indeed he was, I am 
sure,” she added, with great emphasis, for the 
proud chiaelled ps curled scornfully. ; 

“ My dear Gertie, you are but a child in the 
ways of the world yet,” she replied, with @ cold 
smile, ‘Sir Frederico Gordon could, scarcely re- 
frain from expressing regrets. It would have 
been positively rude had be not done so.” 

But she wondered with a quick, heavy throb at 
her heart if he was sorry not to see her, 

“Tam-going to write some letters home be- 
fore dinner,” observed the heiress a short time 
after, breaking a pause that was becoming irk- 
sommie, 

. “ And Taleo must write letters, bu; I have no 
por gs cahee mean, owe to send them ie 

md queen of fashion, sadly, as 
entered the wide, ofty hall, where in the deep 
shadows of several niches stood the grim forms 
of artnoured warriors. , 

Dinner was over, and the guests at Grafton 
were gre the drawing. cage ae | pirting 
in corners, ig slyly up- from, the shadow o 
their large fans, sal eas aing aentimentaliy 
geving”’at the moonlit landscape, which looked, 
indeed, fair.enough to draw romance from the 
coldest and most prac brain, 

Lady Leigh was seated et the piano surrounded 
by_a group of admiring listeners, She had just 
finished the last verse of “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” when Colonel Crawford, who was 
re be Rd ot tees ge ma said,— 

** By-the- bye, ly ou go over to 
Briarley Court this orang! - 

,,“No,” she replied briefly, touching the keys 
lightly with her sleader fi 

“Then you won't see Sir Frederic Gordon for 
many a long day; if, tadeed, he ever comés 
back again,” he said; gravely. 

Many there were startled by the strange pallor 
that.overspread the lovely statuesque face; and 
the look of imploring sorrow in the large misty 
eyes, as she raised them to his face, came as an 
awful revelation to the Colonel. .Had this fair, 
proud, queenly woman given her love unaought ? 

The hands that a moment before had elicited 
such sweet melody from the white keys now fell 
with a crash upon them, sending forth such ‘a 
noise of discord that it roused her. 





“You quite startled me, Crawford!” she r - 
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ked, striking @ fow bars of ‘‘ When other 
Aaa color hheaste™ “You A SA 
had gone to his death,” 

“ Perbaps he has, Lady Leigh. Have you nob 


seen this evening’s paper} It ts announced that | ' 
Sir Frederic Gord 


Gordon goes out in command of this 
new expedition,” 

“TI have not seen the paper, ” she replied, slowly. 
* When does he start ?” 

She had riser: from the musfe stobl and stood 
calm, erect, but none the less inverested, as those 
who stood about her saw, and not a few admired 
her woman’s pride, while they grieved for her 
sorro 


iv, 

“This week !” he said, 

“So soon?” She spoke the words quiet! pon i 
steadily, but not In her usual clear tones, 
was a strange new huskiness in her voice, and 
her eyes were dark as midnight, as she turned to 
those about. her with her old graceful smile, say- 
fing, “I see Gertie Avonmore is alone, aud I wish 
to speak to her.” 

The men who had stood listening In rapt 
pleasure to the ravishing voice, as ib rang out 
with such thrilling passion, turned now and 
gazed afver the stately figure in scarlet satin aud 
black lace, aa it wended ite way across the long 
room to a wiodow overlooking a fruit orchard, 
where Gertrude Avonmore eat alone: and a sad 
regret stole into some hearts as it. came home to 
them how this woman, whom the world deemed 
cold and heartless, could love; ‘and they felt 
that in could never be theirs, this love that 
would be the beginnixg and the end of life 
with her, 

“Ts it nob a lovely night, Lady Leigh! I can 
scarcely realise, as I sit here watching the swaying 
shadows on the moonlit grass, aod listening to 
the murmur of the breeze through the leaves, 
that in that far-away country there are sounds 
of strife for ever filling the air, cold, white: 
faces upturned to the sky,” and the girl shud- 
dered, 

“Do you know that Sir Frederic Gordon is 
going out?” asked Lady Leigh, as. she seated 
her: = by the hetress’s side. 

No ; when did you hear of it, Lady Eudora ) 
‘bid exclaimed, 

" Colonel Crawford has just told me that he 
starte thie week,” replied the low, sad voice. 

At that moment the Colone! came up to where 
they were seated, aud began discussing the 
chances of Gordon to the two girle, who had been 
listeaing to the rush of the vight winds among 
the trees, and watching the fitful shadows cast 

n the silvered grounds as the trees swayed 
gently backwards and forwards. 

The sweet perfume of che fruit in the orchard 
crept in delicious puffs through the open window, 
mingling with the subtle odour of the camellias 
that were ranged tier upon tier In the embrasured 
window. 

**Do you think Bertie will escape 1” asked 
Gertrude, raising her wistful violet eyes to the 
Colonel, 

“Whol” said Lady Leigh, with a start, as 
the Colonel moved away, after expressing a hope 
in the affirmative, 

“ Bertie Crawford,” repeated the girl, in a low 
tone, blushing deeply, av she “met the earnest 
glance of those dark orbs, 

“Is it 80, Gertie} | You wever told me!” she 
said, Sat f 

* He did not ask me, Lady Leigh, He thinks 
I did not love him; but he wrote and asked 
Sir Frederic to be my friend and take care of 
me till he returns, dud Sir Frederic promised.” 

A great wave of joy swept over the prond soul, 
He had not tried to win this innocent heart, 
She had misjudged him, and perhaps she had 
driven him to this step by her coldness. Oh, 
Beaven! was she doomed to wreck her life by 
her own hand? 

* You will only have me now, Gertie ]”.she 
sald, half-inquiringly, “You guess my secret, I 
460, by your speaking eyes. bj will comfort 
each other—eh, dear ? 

The proud woman was rey’ nile this 
néw sorrow that had cd: her. She did 
por blarue_bim jake tele 9 it was her own 


anit geemd how Vbat it'was too late she felt che 
would suffer avything to possess his love and 


ao, 


come too Jate. Sir Frederic had left 
the aast (BWW maorniog, taking the ttle Pearl 
a ou!” ‘and she t her hand into that 
widcoat setae, ms 
"Do nob look so sad, Gertie ; 4 Jolie Me WOR I | home 
ly,” and she drew a deep 
“T- wish I could think so, dear Lad 


of dead, 


quiet, grave 
reer sao én them that gg 
em Pare @ close, friendship, An 
so the days passed on, and on one morning, 
 sedulated cad Rang: Bona, a with pale face and 
horror-stricken eyes Bergen Bae: , ib Becents so 
fraught with pala t that the tears started to 
eyes, that Bertie was wounded. He had led 
men on and completely routed the enemy, realaing 
himself the ‘Victoria Cross by the of 
venture, bub receiving a wound that bid fair to 
quench his brave life ere he knew what his country | 
telt—how the country was rio with his praise. | 

“ I bave written to papa to tell him that Iam 
going to Egypt; said the girl in firm tones. 
“Will you come with me; Lady Leigh 1” 

A balf stattled stole across the per- 
fect face ; then she put out her hand, ag though 
pushing some thought from her, 

“ Yes, I will, Gertie,’ she replied, elmnply. 

‘““ The rival beauties, the lovely Lady h and 
Miss Avonmore, have gone to the seat of war, 
with the intention, 1 is believed, of nursing the 
sick and wounded,” was the rather startling 
paragraph that greeted the eyes of their friends 
in the Morning Post some few days later. To no 
oné had they breathed a word of their intention, 
merely begging Lord and Lady Grafton to excuse 
them, as they wanted to transact some-very im- 
portant business that required their actual ‘pre- 


sence, 

On the day thab the Morning Star steamed out 
of the docks, bearing the two sad-eyed women to 
the land of war, Lord and Lady Grafton received 
# letter begging their forgiveness. for their 
intention so secret ; and the old lady's eyes were 
moist as she raised her head from © perusal of 
vhis epistle, saying to her husband,— 

“IT cannot help fancying that Lady Leigh has 
lost her proud heart to Sir Frederic, and he, too, 
seemed to be taken with her. I am sorry that he 
has goue out there.” 

“ Well, my dear Marie, if he cares for her and 
she for him, ‘will meet and make a match of 
it,” replied the: Karl quietly. 

Yes, but you do not seem to understand what 
Imeapv. Mrs, Ventley says she thinks they have 
met and parted before ever they were intredeced 
in London,” said Lady Grafton, 


ping patience 
with her,” returned the Earl irately ; and Lady 
Grafton changed the subject, and just then Mra, 
Ventley herself appeared at the open window. 

“ Have you heard che news 1 thes said,  “*M 
dear Lady Grafton, just imagine, those two 
to go off by themselves like that ! Why, I would 
have been only too glad to have gone to any sacri- 
fice for their sakes.’ 

Lord Grafton smiled cgpimly behind bispewe- 

as he said gra 

"And it would bave been a good chance to wee 
ing the place, eh, Mra: Ventley ? 

“Ob | indeed ; Twas not thivklng of thet Tam 
cure { don't auppose thare would be time for sight, 
seeing, Tney have gone to nurae the sick 
wounded, you mast remember, my lord,” replied 
that Jady, with mild voice and face, 
£. "No one would dream of accusiog Mrs, Ventley | 


“and I am sure they ‘nate -steaeestats hy 
valuable as a nurse,” 

“That they would |” said Mre, Vi com- 
placently taking bis words all in good f and 
glancing at i Ted fat, jewelled hands aa she 





frsi—-at., ove plead to bim for it; bub this | 


But whenever I B vad his face, tt is til and | ¢ 


ofvinterested motives,” he returned, gallantly 3] 
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4 out the. Se 

chen ave 

ac 2 eed eet y wha I ‘jaa 
tedly, ¥ gauah ran up 

‘room now and ad write dur Gerla 


mu as that woman 
eye ae Diinutes?” asked the 


Earl, turning to bis 

“T did noo think ¢ 2¢ could be so sublimely 
selfish,” she ret: girls | have gone 
out with the intention oe nurses.” 

“Yes; fancy, reading to them | 
Bahlit is pins Pi hg y F oeltsowe husband, 


as he rose. “Tamm going to my study,” he added, 
as he walked to thie door, 

-eokdyeet gd Tare Ceattens sab pondering mary 
things, a@ puzzled.expression stole. over 
ey feature, and cg m4 srg Nahe - 

er white curls as 
col Gd uo narwer Co hee parplesiog quetions 


ete ee 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tue Morning Siar, ploug 


nt style, was nearing her 
sgl could be seen the curious Bhyre 4 


are peculiar to tropical cli and the 
white np ey were pene x y visible, 
evening the engines slackened eee ane hor 
wth bean $0. SG SD Se and her com- 
panion Ps ig ar ue Laas those 
they lov 

Low raatang os sounded'in the air, 
~and the shar pany ning Se with the 
crash of s font ia wild, though out- 
wardly calm, despair ig Ne heeded nothing save 
the feet ‘thes.ceene. ha: mar ag gsm pei 
now to save the lives af tba ted who knew nob 
that they were beloved, or to weuek ‘over them in 
their last-houra. 

Not a word ay reached them the 
voyage, which to —though, In uty, 8 a 
short Soka geane "ecm 
monotony, of the mod fb war che ae of 
utter helplessness, hearts, 


that they set out on the tollowing ae ine tan 
camp hospital. 


- It was early morning, the sun having : 
Mei spool yong si of 
rides of the tente as they stood, white and glist. 


ening, in the 
a large plain. All looked so 
A ecandd almost fnpentila sas ion 1 ‘3 


be @ acene of horror, j iat Sac 
Men wore sianding abcut at the entranées a to 
the tents te their white helmets and 


fatigues, talking and laughing in » carelegs, don 


ou 
half-fearful expression in them, to ber com: 


"4 cal as she saw the white tent, 
red felt that he was not there now—and 
that her journay Peds to view 


SF adie, 
Sed her serge sere wert 
t 
| on the cher tho ld, pea Uh-& grave, 


“" Be brave, i you are ® 


| soldier's sweetheart,” . 
Many were the cast upon the tall, 
stately poe re in — y, and pes the 





calua with the 
pagina in the large mournfal dark eyes, that 


the sunshine. : 
The encampment was ek porry he. rei 
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gazed so earnestly round at the spot where she 
felt that he would. gather his men for the final 
march, for she had learnt that there was to be a 
grand fight at Kaseassin and Tel el Kebir, which 
would, in all probability, end the war; and 
while her proud heart throbbed at. the though» 
of the honeur to Sir Frederick, the woman's fear 
for the loved one sent a thrill of sickening dread 
through her whole frame; 

“Two new nurses!” was the whisper that 
went round the camp ; and so they were looked 
upon with reverence by these rough, brave men, 
for they felt that here were women who would 
do their work well. 

"Ta Lieutenant Crawford still in the hospital ?” 
asked Lady Leigh of a man standing just within 
the tent. 

“Yes,” he replied, stiffly, but with politeness. 
"Do you want to see him }” 

“We have come out to nurse the sick and 
wounded, and have received permission to go 
with the soldiers wherever they go,” replied Lady 
Leigh, quickly; and the man, who was one of 
the Army Hospital Corps, stepped back, a pleasant 
amile lighting — rugged, scarred face. 

“ Come in. e have so few nurses, “None 
here at all!” he said, In glad, subdued tones. 

Gertrude’s face paled. No nurses! Then how 
had her darling fared ! 

“ Take me to his bedside, please!” she said, in 
pcre ie tinge egies a chy Boa te ce 
man’s heart ; and he pitied the lovely girl as he 
thought of the shock she would receive on behold- 
ing Lieutenant Crawford, 

“My name fs Leigh, and this young lady’s 
Moore,” ‘eaid Lady Hudora,'as they movad softly 
along by the long, straight bedsteads that had 
been put up for the wounded men. 

It wae a pitiful sight, those strong men, in their 
fall youth and health, laid low by the cruel rav- 
ages of war. 

Some were delirious and stared with unseeing 
eyes at the two pale-faced women, calling out in 
hoarse voices that sounded horrible there in that 
quiet place,— 

‘*Now, boys, we'll have a go at them, 


ic ee lying passively 


became Ww. and pale as the sufferers 
themselves ; but the weary men longed infin- 
itely for the soothing of a woman’s pre- 


for ib more than ever now that 
had = a sight of those gentle, sym- 


Stopping by the aide of «1 white bed near 
tied eeud al ties taith thie bedel indeed tothe twoabed 


Twill leave you now, ‘This s Captain Craw- 
's bed.” 
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was very near some there, she could tel! him what 

she would never have told him in his health and 

a 

“May I strive to get well for your eake, Gertie?” 
m his parched lips, and she 

stooped forward, pressing a shy caress on his thin 

hand, whispering,— 

“Yes, Bertie ; only get strong quickly.” 

He did not show any inclina’ to speak again, 
but lay there like a little child, breathing softly, 
and holding her hand with a feeble clasp that 
brought the tears to her eyes, 

Could it be really not two months back that he 
had stood before her so brave and confident, full 
of vigorous health and strength? It seemed as if 
it must be a dream, She looked round once and 
saw Lady Leigh seated by the side of a gaunt, 
owe soldier, who evidently had not lovg to 

ive. 


There was & grave, earnest look on his damp, 
white face as he gazed up into the pale 
gaa countenance bending so tenderly over 


The doctor came in just then to change the 
bandages on his chest and arm. A quiet look of 
a passed over Lady Lefgh’s patrician 


tures, 
“Leb me help,” she said, in » firm, low 
olce, 


v 
With « quick searching look into her face, 
which took in every detail, the doctor nodded, 
and then raised the weak form with one hand, 
directing her movements with the other, as the 
petted woman of society gently removed the 
atiff bandages, and applied fresh to the wounded 
limbs of the rough old soldier, whose dim eyes 
followed her with a glance of untold gratitude. 
“You are a splendid nurse, Miss Leigh |” 
observed the doctor, admiringly, as he laid the 
man back on his pillow, ‘Quick, without 
hurry and clumsiness, Have you had much 
? , 


experience : 

None,” she replied. “I asked a few ques- 
tions of a trained nurse who came out with us, 
but of real experience. I have had none,” 

“Meany a trained nurse has not your gentle- 
ness of touch. I can safely leave my patients in 
your charge,” he said, 

And so they passed along the tents, apply- 
ing fresh, clean bandages to the gaping wounds, 
and cooling cloths to the hot, feverish heads. 

You will trust us, then?” sald Lady Leigh, 
as the doctor stood at the narrow teut- 
opening. He had attended to Bertie Oraw- 
ford’s wounds, Gertrude lending her assistance 
ina timld, gentle way that charmed the bluff 
old soldier. 

“I should think so. Why Ihave not seen 80 
many contented faces since they began to mend 
as I see now.” 

And, with these words, he hurried off, for 
there were many waiting for his attention in the 
town hospital, 

Presently beef tea was brought, and it was 
curious, pleasing, yet half painful sight to 
witness those two fair patrician women feeding 
the once strong men, now lying helplees as 
infants, and to them striving to speak their 
thanks in low, hoarse = haa To some the effort 
was too great, and lay back, gazing dumbly 
their nurses, as they moved noiselessly about. 

afternoon waned, the old soldicr, whom 

‘or had attended first, became delirious, 
orlesissved from between 

8 ly Leigh leaving 
the corps slipped out 
e, fearing nothing in her anxiety to help 
distance from the camp 

felt bewildered by the 
of Arabs in their own strange 
as they sought to sell their goods. 
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acroas the white walls of the tents, and touctiing 
the men’s faces into renewed life, he ‘half rose 
in the bed, sinking back with a half-choked cry. 

Lady Leigh rose quickly, aod put) her arma 
under him, raising him to a sitting posture ; bub 
his exertions had opened the wound in his ch 
and the blood was staining the bed-clothes, au 
pouring in o thin red stream over her arm, 
With quiet self-poeseesion, though her face was 
drawn with horror, sbe staunched the blood and 
bound the wound afresh, soothing the dying 
man by ber gentle ministeringe. 

She did not know chat a man with erect, 
eoldierly bearing had been standing there a 
witness to all that had passed. She not s6e 
the quick look of startled surprise, nor the ewift 
wave of paseionate tenderness that swept over 
the grave, handsome face as he watched her 
gentle manner of tending that wounded man. 

* My darling,” be murmured, turning from the 
tent and passing oud into the open, ‘I have 
ae you. The faults are not all on ono 

la.”” 

The stars were already coming out in the blue 
aky. A strange light rested over the earth ; for 
the moon was rising even while the west waa 
crimson from the rays of the departing sun, and 
an exceeding quiet reigued all around. 

Presently, as he stood there iv the hush of th. 
short dusk, there came to him a atrange 
gargling, strangled cry, and Sir Frederic 
Gordon knew that the lovely Lady Leigh was 
face to face with death in its most harrowing 
form. 

He knew by the cross on her breast that she 
had come out asa nurse, and instinct told him 
for whose sake she had left the busy, pleasand 
haunts of society for these wild, dangerous 


parts. 

He did not see Gertie sitting so quietly by the 
side of her exhausted lover, her eyes resting 
lovingly on his face, but ever on the wateh for a 
call from the others. He saw only that one 
face, sublimely beautiful in ite new tenderness, 
and he longed to clasp her in his arms, forgiving 
and forgetting all that had occurred in the past ; 
but duty must be above all, and with a jerk he 
drew himself up, and walked away to one of the 
tents round the hospital. 

“ Bertie is getting so rapidly well that be will 
be able to be removed soon,” said’ Gertrude to 
Lady Leigh, a few daya later. 

T am going with the soldiers to Kneasassin,” 
sal@ Lady Leigh. “Are you intending staying 
here? I suppose so, for it is now he requires 
your ald,” 

Gertrude blushed as she gave her friend » 
quick, grateful glance, She had not cared to 
appear to desert the Lady Leigh, and yet her 
heart was longing to be near Bertie, 

“Do you think it will seem strange?” she 
asked, a little timidly. 

«Strange? certainly not,” was the reply. 
‘* You can visit the hospital in town, and do good 
there, Iam certain you wil! not forget the poor 
creatures there in your happiness,” 

"No, indeed,” said the girl, fervently, and 
then the two friends entered the tent where so 
many beds were empty that had been filled when 
they firat came, but all were not dead. 

Some were in the convalescent ward of the 
hospital, which was the only part that had room 
for more; and many were the anxious, tender 
glances turned upon the calm, gentle face of the 
lovely Lady Leigh, when she could leave her 
suffering patients to visit them ; and Gertie, too, 
was greeted with plessurs, but hers was a face 
that only spoke of childlike goodness and purity ; 
while Lady Lelgh’setatuesque, pale face, with its 
firm, scarlet lips, and dark, " 
with truat and reverence, the proud, beautiful 
face that told of a woman who would go through 
with her work to the end, no matter what that 
end might be, 

A few days after the foregoing conversation 
Bertie Crawford was removed to the town, and 
Gertrude bad taken up her abode in the hospital, 
for the march to Kassassin had been arranged to 
take place on the followivg day. 

I> was evening, and the sun bad departed, and 
that sudden darkness known only in tropical 
climes had fallen upon the earth, 
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‘The stars came out one by one, bright, beautiful, 
shedding a pale light down upon the scattered 
white tents of the camp; on the gleaming 
bayonete of the sentinels pacing to and fro with 
measured ‘read; on the. train. standing there 
ready to carry its burden in the morning ; and 
on the paie, grave, but calmly serene, face of 
Lady Leigh, as she stood near the hospital. tent, 
now ethpty, bidding Gertrude “ good-bye,” 

There was u great and .solemn sadness in“this 
farewell, said iv the half dark, with only the 
stars above them, and bhe occasional cry of some 
vight bird or the bark of a dog the only sounda 
to be heard, 

When and where would they meet again? 
This was the question that searcely dared frame 
itself in Gertrude Avonmore’s mind, but it found 
expression in her speaking eyes, and Lady Leigh 
bent and kissed the fair downy cheeks, 

‘¢ Courage, you must remember only the glory,” 
wae all she said. 

But the. heiress knew what she meant, and 
stalled bravely, saying, as she put her hand» on 
Lady Leigh's arm,— 

“ The danger is yours, and you speak to me of 
courage, « Iam selfish in my grief.” 

‘ Never selfish, Gertie, only over-anxious, that 
is all. We shall all be laughing and flirting 
together nex) seasou as though no.euch thing as 
thia war had been.” 

Gertrude glanced furtively at the pale, dark- 
eyed face, and the expression upon it told her 
that those were merely idle words. Never again 
would Lady Leigh be the same. 

A gentle, proud calm had taken the place of 
that cold hauteur—a something had entered into 
ber life that bad altered all. 

Those with whom she came fn contach now 
worshipped her, for there was that in the sweet 
graciousness of voice and manner In the quiet, 
grave face thatspoke the purity of)the soul that 
had paseed through the chastening fire and come 
out pure and humble, 

* You must go now, Gertie,” said Iady Leigh, 
as the notes of a bugle rang out clearly on the 
stilloess, “Ibis getting late, and I do not like 
the ideg of your being out in this place after dark: 
Good-bye, Heaven bless you!” 

She drew the giz! to her and held her tight for 
a moment, and the girl felt the farewell that 
Lady Leigh’s lips would not speak in that: close, 
passionate clasp. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered, and then Lady 
Leigh was sione in the starlight with her sad 
thoughte—thoughts rendered more sad by the 
bitter remembrance of what might have been. 

Shestood there watching the slight black-robed 
figure until it was lost tosight in the da:kuess, 
and then she turned*and. entered her tent, 

Next morning the reveille rag out sharp and 
clear at four o'clock ; and in the dim, grey light 
of early dawn Lady Leigh stood amovg a group 
of soldiers taking her orders calmly amid ‘the 
loud blaring of the bugles and the quick, sharp 
voices of the officers giving their commands. 

The tents were gone, the baggage-waggons 
loaded. All, though in apparent confusion, was 
in perfect order ; and, just as the first golden 
shafts shot across the sky from the rising sun, 
the men fell in and marched away amid lowd 
cheers and shouts from the English, who had 
gathered there to witness their departmre, and 
the inspiring sound of the band, 


CHAPTER VI. 


A BRRATHLESS silence relgned ovér the wide, 
golden plain where the troops were encamped,-. A 
few streggling beams of early dawn appeared in 
the east, and cast a strange, weird light over the 
slumbering camp. 

The outposts stood afar off, erect. and motion- 
less ; and the tired, but vigilant; sentinels paced 
tovand fro, 

. In the distance were the tents of the enemy; - 
All was peaceful and calm :to the outward eye. 
Presentiy there wasa stir in the English camp ; 
men moved cautiously but swiftly about. in the 
wan light, horses: were saddied, and their owners 
leaped upon their backs with grim, stern faces, 


and firm seb lips,. Companies formed and stood 

asl te tatmey's camp the ‘tonky, bathed 
"a cam 

Sit up teatacamaebendaie a 

the silent outposts rematmed still and erect, 

never dreaming of the preparations | 
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raising a cloud of golden dust, 
moment the enemy were seen 
camp in wild, terrified confusion, aa the 
landers thundered madly over the plain 
into their camp. 
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Lady Eudora Leigh stood in the» ambulance 
waggon watching the strife with wide gleaming 
diana ad woe looked unearthly 
in the uncertain ; 

She knew that Sir Frederic Gordon was’fore- 
most in that wild, first rush, knew that wherever 
he led his men he would be at the bi 
oo she oiing vy wish it to be o} a 

ening feeling of dread took possession of her 
wet and each dying shriek pierced’ her as a 
nife, A 

In the dim light-she could see that the: Arabs 
had rallied and were gathering in a square for a 
final repulse, but as they advanced & company of 
the —th wheeled round on their left 'flanky and 
before they could recover from their surprise 
they were attacked on their right. 

They made one desperate attempt to agdin 
rally their men, but it was too late; and with 
wild affrighted cries the Arabs fied, scattering 
their camp fires, and overturning the provisions 
in their mad flight, ‘ 

Then out upon the cold, grey sir rang a voice 
that Lady Eudora knew, a voice that thrilled her 
through : + 

‘* Charge again, my men! Charge!’ 

She saw them dig their spurs in their horaes’ 
flanks as they rode over the flying enemy ; saw 
them stoop in their saddles, and grapple with 
the dusky Arabs as they strove to spear the 
horses even as they fled ; saw thelr wild, staring, 
dying eyes as the strong hands of: the English 
soldiery pressed the life out of their bodies, 
Bub.all this, though afterwards the remem- 
branee filled-her with horror, had no effect upon 
her. Her eyes were strained from their fixed 
gaze upon one figure, erect and. still, save when 
he turned to wave his hand urging on the men, 
who, however, seemed to need no. urging with 
him as their leader, 

Lady Leigh ‘standing ‘there;\'so: quist; -so 
passionately, : eww excited, saw one of the 
Arabs turn aud take steady aim. .A great fear 
came to her, though she could not see at whom 
he aimed, but she guessed and- guessed aright ; 


the tale 
was told in many households, after the war was 
over, how he looked up at his ‘men as he fell, eay- 
ing, in a clear, loud voice,— Fit ' 
“ Never mind me’; don’t Jet the beggars lick 
us now. The day is ours if we like.” A 


In the golden: sunshine glinting down with 
blinding radiance over the: sandy desert strewn 
with dead, dying, and wounded, ‘knelt Lady 
Leigh, supporting the pallid, powder-stained face 


sentinels 
tramp to and fro, and | locke 


‘ 


They were taken utterly by surprise, Thére | 
system in forming j. 

thelr men. Some fled, throwing away their arms |' 
and ammunition as they ran; some stayed, in | 
the vain hope that the Arabs -would ‘yet: win. | 


‘nd |: 


kh og 

tos es eter A 
Dead |” turning a’ 

** No, map rng oh Page 45 piercing 
ee edacs, cakiedinn wecieaete the ‘Seo! 
for immediate action, ** his: heart ! 

As she put her hand insidé his coat she felt a 
thick et in an inrer 
out ehe slipped it in hér: bréast. She as 
she a of the nddrese, for it was to 
herself in his writing, 

When she got back to the ambulance 


-robed figure at his side ; thea, .as4f remem- 
ae had come back ina swift flood, he mut- 
tered, in a low strained voice,— 

"Have we routed them entirely .”: 
“ Yes," she replied, calmly, feeling that any 
show of emotion on her part meant death to 


across the desert,” 

“Thank Heaven!” was all he said, fervently. 
He tried to turn faway bo ‘the darkness, as if 
wishing for rest, but he was too weak from loss 


of blood to move. ; 
Lady Leigh rose quietly, and without the least 
apparent exertion, lifted to an easy 


He did rot speak, but the. quick ce from 
his keen, pain-dimmed-eyes repaid her, for. she 
read there the dawn) of the old: and her 
heart throbbed in quick, glad throbs as. she 
turned away to attend to the others, some of 
whom were crying out In piteous tomes’. for 


water. 

; When she bad alleviated their pain and euffer- 
ng by applying cool bandages to their 
fevered heads; and quenched their thirst with 
cooling drinks, she went to the entrance bythe 
awbulance waggon, and standing there da the 
golden glory of the early morning, with the wide, 
eandy desert stretching away far as the eye could 
reach, and: near ann, pone. of blood-stained dead 
-~for the Arabs nob stayed to bury their 
dead, leaving them there with their dusky faces 
and cold, turned to the clearEblue . 
amidst this scene of horror, Lady read the 
words that told her how éruelly faithless. she had 
been to Sir Frederic Gordon in the unrecallable 
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followed her wi 
well enough to take notice of what was going 


One evening, some time after their arrival 
at Cairo, she was sittip 
ing the people passing along the ptreet 
pictureaque costuraes, when 
and Sir Frederic; who was now 
convalescent, though very weak, entered 
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" For Heaven's sake, do not faint!” 
His voloe recalled her 
& great effort. ahe raised 


tired, Fred, with so much. 


‘g oct Le ae 
'* Did you read that letter I wrote yout” he 
her onto a lounge, and laying 
shoulder, 


*g am 4 little 


not sorry our child died!” he 
looking strangely joyous as he asked the 


The face, so beautiful in ite new humility 
paler still, anda! s 


hadow. crept Into the 


‘Oh 1 Fred, that -was my punishment |” 
, Bear ooo nig | — 
my suspicions of you, 
was dead I felt that my 

break.” © 


As she finished speaking, the sound of a 
ohild’s voice broke upon their ears, and the next 
‘moment the door opened and Pearl came runnivg 

the room. 

“Papa told me the boo'ful lady was my 


mamma,” she 

Tighe lap, aud putting ber arow round her 
" Are you my mammat Why won't you 
speak?” she added, opening her cyes wide as 
,she gazed into the lovely face. 

A bewildered expression, half hope, half 
‘dazed, flashed into Lady Leigh's eyes as she 
saw the proud smile that hovered round Sir 
'Frederic’s mouth, 

»* S* Bred 1’ she breathed, "' i¢—-is this——- |” 

* Our child |” he interrupted. “ Yor, darling, 
I could not part, with her; she was the only 
‘remembrance of you I had, and deeming you 
‘heartless and selfish, I thought it was no wrong 
to publish that ph.” 

“ Heaven has been too kind,” she whispered 
again, bending her head till {t rested on the 
child's, ‘ When did you forgive me?” 

"T half forgave you when I saw you hanging 
over Pearl in my hall, for I saw then that you 
had womanly tenderness in your heart though 
you tried to stifle it; but it was complete when 
you came out here and suffered the hardships 
and horrors of war for my sake. 1 saw how 
‘tenderly you watched that dying soldier before 
we left the camp. You did not see me.” 

" Fred, futare life shall prove the strength 
of my love,” she murmured, 

‘Ibis proved now,” he answered, gathering 
‘mother and child in his arms, ‘' Have you heard, 
from Gertrude yet }"” « 

** Yes, she hae gone home with Bertie, They 
are to be married in the winter—New Year's 
Day—I fr **T have written 

told her the truth;” she added, 
) A flood of golden sunlight came across the 
room, resting on their heads and glorifying their 
a calm faces, and the sounds of music 
| the street below came to them as they sat 
there quiet and silent. Their hearts were too 
full for speech just then. 


“ They could but love and golden silence keep.” 


" Our story will cause a stir in the fashionable 
world when we arrive fn England,” remarked 
Sir Frederic, taking her hand in his. ' You bave 
the pp a he added; “you did not discard 
that w you again assumed your maiden 
name.” 
~ “Yes,” she replied» touching. one of the 
stones, and disclosing a wedding ring inside. 
‘TI have always ‘worn {, Fred. Though my 
pride kept me silent, my heart was always crying 
out for you.) ~ 

‘* We will forget all the past now,” he said, 
drawing her closer to him, and pressiog a kiss 
on the pure white brow.» ‘The future is ours.” 

' “Ah! Fred, you are far better than I,” she 
answered; with sweet ‘humility in the low, 
clear voice, ‘'I do not deserve this, save by the 
love I: bear yon, which* bas ever changed, 
ye I did ve you in the first flush of my 


jealousy. 

» “Hush! Iwill not hear you “speak ‘so. hn 

tre.a true woman, my life, making one mistake 

Sobiehs Elk gneve @b @ Lousben: 

4 And well do : 
The charm'of od glance ; 
And dearer seems vach ing smile 
For having lost ite light awhile,’” 


he quoted, as she ralsed her ‘eyes, brimming 

with “pure, passionate love, to his face; and 

then he dréw her once more into his arms, and 

she laid her head on his breast with a soft love 

is be | that now she had ‘found her haven 
res: v bs ! 
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‘SOME GREAT MEN'S THOUGHTS. 
—0i— 


_ Reputation serves,to virtue as light does to a 
picture. | 

What we jike determines what we are, and. fa 
‘the sign of what we are. : 
Weaxvess of character is the only defect which 
nnot be amended, 

TRUTHFUCNESS, integrity, and goodness form 

the essence of manly character. - 

Actions, looks, words, steps from ihe alpbabe 
by which you may spall characters. 

Cuaracter {is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone, 

Rervaarroy is what men and women think of 
ue, Character is what God and angele know of 
us, 

Sow an Act and you reap a Habit; sow a 
Habit and you reapa Character ; sowa Character 
and you reap a Destiny. 

Intecrity in word and deed fs the backbone 
of character, and loyal adherence to veracity ita 
most prominent characteristic. 

Let your character be real, the shining wary 
and woof of each day working out the part God 
has set you in the great loom of Time. 

Ir ig those who know little, and not those who 
know much, who go ‘positively assert that thix 
or that problem will never be solved by science, 

Never hurry, never worry, 
Never fret and fume, 

And when the Devil shows his face— 
Just bid him leave the roor, 

Reputation ig in itself only a farthing candle 
of a wavering and’ uncertein flame, and easiiy 
blown out ; but it isthe light by which the world 
looks for and finds merit. 

Tuese never did, and never wil}, exist anything 
permanently noble and exceilent in a character 
which was a stranger tothe exercise of resolute 
self-denial. 

CuAnactzr consists in little acts, well and 
honourably performed, daily life being the quarry 
from which we build it up, end rough-hew the 
habite which form it, . 
| Tamre are many troubles which you cannot 
cure by the Bible and Hymn Book, but which 
you can cure by a good perspiration, and a breath 
of fresh air. 

ANENT THE NRW wWomMan.—"'A woman shall not 
wear what perteios unto a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman's garment, for all that do 
so are abominations unto the Lord thy Gud.” 

Go not near the heavy cart ; 
Else the dust will cloud thee o’er, 
Take not all thy cares to heart ; 
That will only bring ‘thee more. 

Wirnovr steadiness of chatacter in social life 
there can be no trué fellowship, Accomplish- 
ments may please, beauty may.charm, fluency 
and grace may attract, but to win confidence and 
respect, to be trusted and relied upon, the man 
or wonzin must be stable in character, self. poised, 
true to promises, punctual, uniting firmness to 
geniality, and steadfastness to good nature, 

Wu, are always making character, both our own 
and othera, either for good or for evil, By the 
emotions we cherish, by the desires we indulge, 
and by the actions which respond to ther, we are 
steadily building up our own. Hivery hour we 
are adding stone upon atone, elther for strength 
and beauty or for weakness and deformity ; and, 
willingly or not,we thus help to form thecharacters 
of those around us, 

Tux crownand glory of life is. character. I 
is the pobiest possession of a man, constituting a 
rank in itself, and an estate in the general good: « 
will, dignifying every station, and exalting every 
position in society, Is exercises a greater power 
‘than wealth, and secures oll the honour without’ 
the jealousies of fame, It carvies with it an in- 
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“* (ta ax] | fluenon which always tale; fo: 1 i the result of 

, : a , ‘proved honour, rectitude and consistency ; 
ent ytd re a; oe or oii Proser- | ‘qualities which perhaps more than any other com. 
Supetducus Hair, &ov ame: Post-fre ix cap, mand the general. confidence and respect of man- 
trom Dr. HORN, Haix list, Bournemouth. 4 kind. 
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BUT ONCE. 


oo 


We pase this way but once, dear heart! 
Musing above the birch logs’ flare, 
The booming of the mighty mart 
Borne vo us through snow-laden alr, 
Our talk is of Life’s little day, 
Between us and the embere’ glow 
A phantom wavers, spent and gray, 
The Year that died awhile ago, 


We pass this way but once, The seeds, 
From lax or tuneful hands that fall, 
Will yield their kind. Lush, noleome weeds, 
Our wild remorse cannot recall ; 
Sweet herbs of grace and goodly grain 
We idly strew or plant with prayers ;~~ 
Others will reap, for loss or gain, 
And cursing us, will burn our tares, 


We pass this way but once. Though hard 
And steep the climb through blinding heat 
And cruel frost, and sharp the shard 
*Gainst which we dash our hurrying feet. 
Our toil and hurt leave scanty trace :— 
A blood stain on a displaced stone, 
Vague lettering on a bowlder’s face, 
Perchance the echo of @ moan, 


We pass this way but once. The joy 
That might be ours to-day, withheld 

(As you might daily with a toy), 
Changes, like fairy gold of eld, 

To withered leaves that mock our teara, 
The love denied, the hope delayed, 

Whate’er the wealth of future yeare, 
Remain, for aye, a det unpaid, 


With thy true eyes on mine, cear heart, 
As at the margin of the sea 
Which thee and me one day mused parb, 
Forgive all that I would not be, 
Avwoil thou me, while I cast out 
Dark fancics that have wrought me pain ; 
Let love's strong faith bear down weak doubt ; 
We shall not pass this way again, 


Manion Hanianp. 








A PLAIN GIRL. 


OHAPTER XLII.—(continued) 


**T am going away to-morrow, Lady Karslake,” 
Mrs. Thorn began, “and I am particularly anxious 
to have a few words with you first about your 
husband,” 

“* Ob, of course!” I mentally ejaculated, 

*‘It may he a very singular and indelicate 
thing for me to say, and eay it I must. Ib has 
seemed to me that you were jealous of him and 
me, Ob, dear Lady Karslake, don't, pray don’t, 
look at me like that! Leb me tell you my story, 
and then judge me, 

‘Tl saw by your eyes—the very first day came 
here—that you miedoubted antl disliked me, that 
you had heard something about me not to my 
advantage ; but {f you knew the truth you would 
oaly pity me. I have tried hard to melt the wall 
of ice you have set up between us, and it lias been 
of no use, 

*“ You are always civil and cold, but for the sake 
of your husband I will confide my troubles to you 
as if you were my bosom friend, I saw—my eyes 
are kean—that you aud he were not very happy 
sogether, that there was some black cloud between 
you, that you scarcely ever spoke to or looked at 
oue auocher excepting for the sake of appearances. 
No one guessed this but me, and I kept my dis- 
covery to myself, I had my own experiences to 
light me, that was how I knew,” 

* Well, never mind pursuing the subject, Mrs. 
Thorn,” I sald. “It fe nota very pleasant cone, 
as you may fancy, and the cloud to which you 

we alluded is broken ; we see the sky once 
more Ye 

“YT knew that also’; but I must hurry on, for 
we shall be interrupted, and I am so anxious to 
lear myself to you,” 


* Have I ever accused yout” I asked, 
sharply. 

** Not by your lips, certainly, but by your eyes, 
Soft as they look now, they can say terrible 
That night in the glume dona for 
stance, they flashed into mine a look that seorched 
me, and said ‘Woman, wretch, you have robbed 
me of may husband’s heart,’ but io truth, and to 
all appearances, you remarked that I -had better 
beware of catching cold. 

“YT wonder what you have heard about me! 
You won’t tell me, of course, but you shall hear 
the truth. I married when I was nineteen, and 
I was an inexperienced country girl; and very 
much in love with Robert Thorn, who was an ex- 
ceedingly good-looking assistant-surgeon, as they 
were then called. 

“T went to India a bride, and a bride aa little 
fitted to take up the reins of a household as any 
baby. I was pretty, I was fond of any amount of 
amusement; I was /éred, and epoilt, and had my 
empty heart completely turned. 

"T should have mentioned that we were poor, 
that I had not a sixpence of my own, and had no 
idea of the value of money. I had never had the 
spending of half-a-crowo in my life, eo when 
Robert—who was very careless of his affairs 
made over his monthly pay to me regularly, I felt 
like Croesus, and thought I could never come to 
the end of it, 

‘To is very easy to get into debt in India, and, 





once in, there seems nothing more simple than to 
go on, adding, adding to one’s long bille, I was 
very fond of dress then; I am now, and dress in 
India—to dress weli—means plenty of money. I 
ran up long accounts recklessly, I had bills fn 
ombay, Calcutta, Poonah—that I ecarcely dared 
think of—besides biils in London. 

‘«T kept up a. great number of servants, and a 
most costly establishment, for I was resolved 
that the lovely Mrs. Thorn should hold her own 
in society on other grounds besides mere looks, 
We gave dinners, we kept a kind of open house ; 
we kept several horses, and a carriage, cows, 
ponies, and a host of retainers to look after 
these. , 

“So my monthly funds were soon swallowed 
up, and did nob half make the two household 
ends meet, You will say that I was‘crazy and 
Robert insane,jbut Robert knew nothing of the 
expense of our establishment, He had always 
lived in a megs, and Robert was charmed to see 
his wife the most popular woman ia the place, to 
hear that no one did things like Mrs, Thorn, no 
one gave such dinners, or dressed so well, and he 
asked for no more ; least of all, did he ask to see 
the bills, 

“Years went-ou—flew on—and Robert, who 
never had much moral ballast, was led away by 
others, and took to gambling and racing, and, J'm 
sorry to add, to drink, 

"'T still kept on my career, still danced, and 
dressed, and rode, and lavished money—not mine 
—and was, Iam afraid, a very reck unprin- 
cipled woman; but, indeed, indeed, never a 
wicked one, I had no children—and they are a 
tie—I had nothing to steady me, and Robert's 
misdoings were visited on me ina way. 

“ Ladies were shy of him, for they never were 
quite certain as to whether he would leave their 
tables sober or not. People began to ask me out 
suspiciously, often alone, and I went; but it is a 
bad, bad practice for a Bream pe, young mar- 
ried woman—it makes world talk. 

“T tried all I could to reform Robert; and he 
would reform for months at a time, and then 
break out worse than ever, but never on duty. 
He never got in scrapes in that way. He had 
had one or two awful m rows —-I tremble 
now when I think of them—when Robert had 
been nearly beside himself with fury ; but luckily, 
oh! luckily for me, his racing was successful, 
and I tided over some of my worst chasms with 
various cheques he had given me in the fulness of 
his triumph. Still there were other bills, and 
still I kept ordering new dresses. Dress was as 
much a madness with me as brandy was with 
Robert, 

“ During one of his long, lucid Intervais he 
taade acquaintance with Major Karslake, He set 
hie collar-bone after a hurdle race, and so their 





intimacy commenced, and when your husband 


came up to the Hills he was our constant guest, 
I enco him as much as I could, for he had 
@ good I parenting sn 8 
rac téo—though not a - 

Sn ale dun oo Suuasuste eae won 
rode my horse, and won, and because he did this, 


and because he was weal and good-looking, 
and populsr, and the other amir wesited. to 


& 


4 


oa 


and me, Ea 

“ If they had known the real pat, of his 
time in our house was spent over “ Ruff's 
Racing Calendar” with Robert,. 
with me or any woman, though most courteous 
and polite to alJ, and no’one believed that he was 
a Benedict, He went away after his leave, and 
returned to Murree—dying as we \ll go 
He was carried up the hill in a palanguin, an 
believed it to be his last journey. I nursed him, 
and during the hours I sat beside him—when he 
lay tossing and raving in fever—TI learat al' about 
you. He never said much, but a word here and 
there was enough ; he was , he adored bis 
wife, bub, over and over again, he reacted a scene 
in some haill—a scene that seemed burnt into his 


brain, : 

“He gob better, and by some stray word— 

some. stray look—he found out thay I knew. 
He never actually opened up the sudject, but fb 
was a kind of bond between us, and ove day he 
put your photo in my hand, and little George's, 
but he eadd nothing, I think he trusted me, and I 
cima liked me in a kind outs herly, cousialy 
way. He was very, very to me--to us, 
Robert had one of his fits on, and Major Karelake, 
who could scarcely move, came over often to our 
bungalow, and was kinder to. me than an, 
brother, I had-talked foolishly in my rage, an 
shame, and passion of running away, bub he 
argued with me, and calmed'me down, and made 
me bear it, 
. It is your duty to stay and reform him,’ 
he said, plainy. ‘You must put your shoulder 
to the wheel. You took him for better or worse, 
and must abide by him ;\besides, if you leave 
him, think of the scandal, the washtug of all the 
family linen in public ; not to speak of: leaving 
him to go down the hill altogether, and he may 
be pulled up yet.’ 

“He—your husband—came over and stayed 
with us, and was « true friend’to Robert. I 
believe’ that he reformed hirw 1 believe that 
Robert will never yield to this besetting tempta- 
tion again. 

“But our money affairs came ‘to a crisis, 
Patience has limite. Some of my long sctounts 
came in, and what with these and losses on ‘the 
Turf, and being rather shattered in health owing 
to his excesses, Robert was about to blow. his 
brains out, Your husband was just in time, bis 
last note was written, the revolver ready to his 
hend.' Thanks to him, who generously lent us 
money, we got over that also. 

“ You will think very naturally whats dread- 
ful couple we were for your poor Invalid husband 
to have to manage, and so we were, but he has 
worked a reformation in us both, | I wanted to 
see him alone about a bill he backed for Robert 
that has fallen due—an old affair—and if not 
renewed we will be ruined, We had forgotten 
this debt when we were reckoning up the 
others, but then, I am ashamed to say, we had so 


| 
yar > SEP aE toa grand climax just before 
your husband came home, Only for him we would 
never have pulled through, I’blush to think of 
all the money he lent Robert, though he, on his 
side, says he owes us, or rather me, s debt—his 
life; but that is nonsense ! 

“Tb seems too hard to think that after all he 
has done for us in every way, that the mere fact 
of mixing himself up in our unlucky affairs should 
destroy all his domestic Spe ae 

Here Mrs. Thorn after this long 
speech, and looked at me I made 
no answer. I could not find utterance, and she 
we OF cou thinking, natarall cncath, 

course you are naturally ; 
what horrible people we were ; but I am painting 
rayselfin my worst colours. You will wouder why 





Icamehere. Well, I wasso tired out with a life of 
worry, excitement, and fighting with Robert's 
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weakness and my own tradespeople that I came 
home for a rest. We have some money coming 
to us soon, and we mean to startafresh, All my 
fine gowns are not new, though but little worn. 
I have been trying to curb my extravagance, 
and when Igo back Bob and I will make a fresh 
start, and, let us hope, a better one. 

“We must save aud save to pay off your 
husband and this dreadful bill he put his name 
to for Robert ages ago, and that we had quite— 
quite forgotten, If he had not paid it off, too, I 
do not know what would have Ph rg The 
soucar gave Bob a week's grace, then said he 
would him to the commander-ia-chief, and” 
that would mean ruin. 

‘Tt is owing to money matters and his great 
influence with Bob that Sir George and I have 
been so much thrown . As to their being 
the remotest idea of flirtation between us——” 

She pansed, cast wp her eyes, and shrugged her 
‘shoulders, leaving me to conclude her sentence as 
Own ” she proceeded, “if it to that I 

”“ } came 
don’t bales) be Goals flirt) if he tried. f never 
saw any one who was lees a ladies’. man. 
Pellairs, the belle of the station, gave him no end 
of encouragement, bub she mighb as well have 
been making eyés ab the barrack-clock for ¢ll the 
a _ met. “Ble mn stole Lady a 

out mea woman ?” 
‘ I became scarlet at’ this abrupt address, and 
for a moment or two did not know what to say. 

“You have certainly nop flattered yourself, 
Mra, Thorn ; but I don’t quite think all that. 
You were , very: to George when he was 
so ill, TT shall never that, and I am certain 
that I can say the same for him.” 

‘Tt is very sweet of you to say so, and nob to 
call me at odious harpy who has on his 
purse, and made him py her debts. I am going 
away to-morrow, and Ido not suppose that we 
shall ever meet again. I'm afraid you won't have 
® pleasant recollection of me. See how frank I / 
am! But, think of me ae you will, think well of 
your husband, for a truer, more loyal, chivalrous 
gentleman, in the very best sense of the word, 
never drew breath ! Ah, here they come, I must 
say good-bye,” she whispered, giving my hand o 
sudden squeeze as she rose and made room for 


I never saw her again, for she went away the 
following morning; but I heard a great deal of 
her, not merely said but hinted by Mrs, Sharp, 
who came not long afterwards to pay an afternoon 
visit to my mother, and to give me, indirectly, a 
piece of her mind on the subject of our late 
jAnmate. 

I said nothing ; I was atill an fnvalid, and lay 
on the aofa, and was not expected to contribute 
much to the conversation, I merely adid " Yes” 
and “No,” or ‘‘indeed” and “really,” and 
‘smiled incredulously as Mrs, Thorn. was painted 
in scpia with a heavy brush by Mrs. Sharp, who 
seemed quite resolved to make me very jealous ; 
and, when I did not fire up, as she expected, 
vaguely intimated that I had a weak mind and a 


‘poor spirit. 
According to pn ois was an ad- 
b sponged on young men, 
and lured many large eums into her own and her 
husband’s pockets ; but I showed very plainly 


that the had no interest for me. 

_ lye behind my handkerchief, and 

I was so tly Inattentive that she was 

reluctantly compelled to change the topte, and to 

vivisect some o person’s character, 
OHAPTER XLIU, 


As autumn advanced I became quite con- 
valescent, and daily more impatient for news of 


George. 
Now I heard of od coment hag 


trees, and carpeb the walks and paths or flutter 
past the windows like a flight of brown birds on 
@ windy day, and the sky assumed its heavy, 
leaden, winter aspect, my mother-in-law and I 
resolved to pack up bag and baggage and adjourn 
to London, 

I felt that I would be nearer the scene of 
action there than buried away down in the 


country. 

Miranda remained behind on a visit to her 
dear friend Mrs. Sharp, and her mother and I 
breathed, as usual, in a freer domestic atmo- 


sphere, 

We had mot been in town more than three 
days when, to our amazement, George arrived 
quite unexpectedly one morning as we sat at 
breakfast, 


r 
He looked worn and haggard and as if he had 
beew travelling all night, as it turned out was 
the case. He had come straight from the banks 
of the Vann, and had met with a small success, 

That was better than nothing. 

Whenever he had’ swallowed his breakfast and 
his mother had left the room he said,— 

‘“T could not say anything to my mother. It 
does not do to be too certain, she has not 
the same interest in ib that you have, Nell. I 
have got a clue at last!” 

, I was standing at the fire, nervously fiddling 
with a glass paper-kaife, and as I heard this 
welcome news it fell from my hands, and was 
shivered into raby, bow the fender. 

“Never mind t—look at this instead,” 
drawing out from his waistcoat-pocket, 
80) g small, which was rolled up in half a 
sheet of white votepaper. ' 

I ganadl eagerly as it was slowly unfolded, and 
disp ayed a sleeve-link. 

"The sleeve link!” I atammered out. 

* Yes, the very one, and,” now holding it to- 
wards meio the palm of his hand, he said, “ who 
would im é on that little insignificant 
thing that looks like a couple of brass buttoms 
a human life may depend, that, small as it is, it 
is sufficiently important to be the principal factor 
in hanging a man?” 

I eaid nothing, but gazed, and gazed in 
eilence. ‘This tarnished sleeve-link was pro- 
bably te be another kind of link, too—the link 
to re-unite our divided lives |" 

“ How did you get it? Where did it come 
from |” I asked at-last; bub I did not offer to 
take it into my own hand, 

* From the very same cottage that produced 
the coat. Your friend the old woman only died 
last week, and, after the funeral, her stocking—- 
her savings-were’ found in an old crock half- 
way up the chimney. She was a well-known 
miser, and, knowing this to be gold, had not had 
the heart to part with it,” 

"Will ip be of avy use—real use ?” I inquired, 


expressively. 

“Yes, the greatest! I can swear to Kant 
having the fellow of it in his possession ; and, 
seo, here are his initials, ‘J, K.’” 

Yes, there they are, plain enough,” 

“Towas a mere accident my seeing the other. 
Qne evening I was in his room ; we were both 

out to some dinner together, and I was 
wai for him, I remarked that his dréssing- 
case was open, and eaid something about his 
great show of jewellery, and he said,— 

“'T am so awfully late! Just: get me out my 
solitaire stud, like a good fellow !*’ 

“He was shaving, and we were greatly be- 
hind time. I did os I was bid, and opened 
several places in vain, I was attracted by the 
one odd pair of links, lying in a corner alone. 

“The is sha) 
yellow soft Indian gold, 7, moved 


accountable impulse, took it out and 
and I now remember Kant’s face as I made some 


u ble 
fits, I said , bub proceeded to look cut his 
nie nothing, P 


eut himself badly with the razor, and, making 
that an excuse, sent me off to the dinner-party 
alone, charged with his apologies and messages te 
say he was not well. 

“T was convinced at the time that that gold 
pair of links had raised some unpleasant vision of 
the past. Little did I guess what a fearful vision 
it was, or that mine was then the unconscious 
hand that was welding the real link in the chain 
that would drag him to the scaffold !” 

“ And will it?’ I asked, breathlessly, 

“T cannot asy; but he is undoubtedly the 
murderer, though another has suffered for him. 
He must bear his penalty himself at last, It 
seems too fearful that a man bearing the Queen’s 
commission, thab commanded my own regiment, 
that—in fact, it won't bear talking about ! 

“The only comfort to me is that, by ail 
accounts he has little or no English blood in his 
veing, 

“Tm going over to Paris by the mid-day 
express, and taking two police officers with me. 
I fancy that, ere the month is much older, we 
shall return eecorting some one with, like Eugene 
Aram, ‘ gyves upon hia wrists |’” 

* Sp *. a” * 

Within the same week George had returned, 
I saw by his face as I stood at the top of the 
stairs that the battle was ever, was won, and the 
day ours, 

“ Your father is cleared,” were the first words, 
as he, regardless of such publicity as landing, 
took me in his arme and kissed me, 

“Aud the other }” 

“ He is dead,” he replied, gravely, now leading 
me into the drawing-room. ‘'The arm of the 
law cannot reach him, He is before another 
tribunal now.” 

“How? Explain quickly—tel! io all!” 

“We went over with what Detective Toogood 
called a beautiful case, and saw him. He was 
rouch changed-~aged by dissipation and {l!-health. 
He thought I had come to see him in passing 
through Paris ; but I quickly disabused hia mind, 
saying,—- 

*** No, I come on quite a different errand to a 
friendly call, My wife made a foolish attempt to 
bring home a certain crime to you once, and 
failed.’ 

"*She did,’ he exclaimed, ‘the pretty litéle 
fool, and burnt her fingers, thanks to her mad old 
father! It was al! an hallucination on his part.’ 

*¢ But I am suffering under no hallucination,’ 
I said, ‘and I have come to talk to you about a 
certain gold sleove link, that you lost one winter's 
day on the banke of the Vann.’ 

‘tJ ...T never lost one, there or anywhere,’ he 
exclaimed with an oath, 

“* Oh, yes,’ Irepiied, ‘you did, and its fellow 
hasbeen found. The police are now examining 
your dressing-case, and I'm sure they can match 
this,’ and I brought of his long-lost link, and laid 
it on the table before him. 

“* And what if it does match?’ he muttered, 
hoarasly, 

" Simply that it proves that you ouly are the 
murderer of Mr. Sim. No stronger proof is re- 
quired, The man, who was then.a boy, cau swear 
to finding it where you shot Sim. The whole chain 
is quite complete, Ib hase been tested link by 
link, and has no weak point, 

"Kant’s face was colourless, large drops of 
perspiration stood out upon bis brow, and at 
this moment Toogood cam in carrying his dress- 
iog-case and followed by Kant’s valet. The 
link was found ahd placed beside the other in 
silence, 

“Woone spoke for fully five minutes, and I 
was afraid to look at the culprit; but I need not 
have been. The loud ticking of the French fret 
clock was broken by his voice saying in its usual 
rather grating tone, 

*** What a fool I was to keep it, Well, I knew 


} it would come some day. Yes,’ looking straight 


atme, ‘I was a desperate mau. Chance played 


| into my hands, and opportunity. I had no notion 






when I set oud that evening, x0 mors 


you say now, I warz you, will 
ou,’ interrupted Toogood. 
v4 There is a written con- 








“I might have saved myself all trouble, for he 


fession in my desk. I've no relations, and ib will 
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‘*RVERYTHING YOU SAY NOW, I WARN YOU, WILL BE USED AGAINST YOU,” 


hurt no one, I will fetch it, You need not be 
afraid,’ with a sneer; ‘there is no egress from 
the other room,’ 

* He went across, and then shut the door after 
hic, and in about three minutes came back with 
a thick envelope in his hand, which he handed to 
Toogood, and then once more eat down, looking 
lees concerned now than any of the rest of the 
party. . 

** Tt will be a blow to the 29ch, though they 
never liked me; but after all, what are all 
soldiers but licensed assassins? However, I never 
meant to be that. I was deeply in debt, For 
years lL had been at my wit’s ends. Men have 
no right to pub their pauper sons into expensive 
cavalry regiments, and leave them pothing to 
live on but their wits, I was at the end of mine 
that cold dark afternoon when I met Sim in the 
lonely lane, He was cross, inclined to be 
cheeky, too, and more than hinted that he wanted 
his money at once, 

“¢T half-joked with bim at first, then we 
came to hot words, He said if I did not pay 
up he would brand me as a defaulter, so stung 
to madness, I wrenched his gun from his hand, 
and shot him point-blank. He fell back without 
@ cry atone dead, 

‘At first his death was a great relief. I 
eagerly seized his pocket-book, and felt. safe ; 
but after the hot, passionate fear of the moment 
was over I had a revulsion of horror. However, 
relf-preservation is the first law of nature. 

“*] hid the body in some bushes, and ran 
home to mess. I had a sleeve-link in that 
momentary struggle for the gun. I always felt 
that if it were found I was a dead man, 

*** Fortune favoured'me, All the proofs, like 
bad cards, tumbled one after another to Deane, 
andi need not say that I stood by and ssid 
nothing. I saw him transported; but I would 
uot bave ceen him hanged in my place, No, bad 
aa I was and am, I would have come forward on 
that. I have prospered, wicked as Iam, That 
was a turning point as far as money was con- 





cerned, and not being pressed by Sim I was in 
comparatively emooth water, 

“'T have told all that is necessary. That 
poor, half-witted creature will have his 
character restored to him to- iW. 

“*T am not sorry for him—no, not «whit, for 
all he bas suffered —for he married the only girl I 
ever loved, and her daughter is your wife,’ he 
added, to me—‘ a quixotic, impetuous, beautiful 
young , who bearded me in my own den.’ * 

‘Here he panted, and zaid in quite another 
tone,— é 

“]'ve taken poison. Took it just now, when 
I went for the letter. Iv is beginning to work.’ 

“Tt was true, In spite of all sorts of exer- 
tions and two doctors fd on yn of an hour 
he was dead, He had led justice at the 
eleventh hour.” a 

And so after being under a cloud for twenty- 
two years my father was cleared ab last, not 
thanks to me, but to George ; but, alas! the shock, 
the unexpected rélease was too much for his 
already shaken mind, and it gave way. He under- 
stood the happy truth, just for one whole week, 
and then all was mist. 

He is quite gentle and harmless, and goes about 
the world with a companion (we don’t call him 
keeper), and looks nothing more than aquiet elderly 
man, with bowed shoulders and a rather vacant, 
anxious face. 

He bas forgotten the past, which is a great 
mercy, and he devotes his time to writing a his- 
tory of the world, Sometimes he comes and 
atays with us, and writes page after page, and 
fills piles and quires of foolscap, and seems to be 
greatly absorbed, interested and delighted with 
his work ; bat in good truth no two sentences 
have sense, and it is from firet to last most utter 
nonsense, 

Some of his old friends see him now, and 
are very kind to him for the sake of old days 
and his bligated life, and those who did not know 
him whisper about “some queer story, and 
cee that happened years ago had turned 

in.” 
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INTERRUPTED TOOGOOD, 


They do not know the real facts, and 
will ; but the stigma of murder-no lies in. 
iaatige” letters upon the fair fame of 

George and I are extremely happy now. Ihave 
enous te from him, and never will agaia as lopg 
as ve, 

We are held up as a pattero, a model to other 
young couples of our acqu and our bliss 
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Geo are 
too. gay and worldly. I only know that we 
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to we are 
those long doch tacntna ool nny 
mine were under a cloud. 

(THe END.) 


self-denying character, 

lants, for it has no fits of depression ; which heeds 
no narcotics, for it has no fits of excitement ; which 
needs no ascetic restraiat, for it is strong enough 
to use God's gifte without abusing them ; the 
racter, in a word, which is truly temperate, 
in driok and food merely, but in 
thoughts, and actions.. en 
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RONALD'S EYES WERE FIXED ON WILL THORNDALE'S FACE AS THOUGH BE COULD READ IT THROUGH AND THROUGH. 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


0m 
OHAPTER XIX. 


Lapy Kuxas.ex took precisely the part poor 
Ronald had expected of her. When that frantic 
pealing of the bell summoned the servants to 
the library their mistress followed, conscious of 
a sti presentiment of ill, 
The sight of her husband’s condition made her 
all kindly feeling 
towards the stranger beneath her gates; she 
pointed to Ronald with ineffable scorn and 


— ‘ 

“This man has killed your master! Bear wit- 
“ ft 4 a ’ eried Will, soothin 

ear aunt,’ soothingly, ‘‘ my 
uncle is nob dead, he has only had a fit of some 
sort, and Ido not doubt that Ronald is quite 
innocend of causing it. It would be better to 
send for the doctor and get Uncle to bed. When 
he has been attended to it will be time enough 
to inquire into the canse of his illnesed’ 

“I will go for the doctor myself,” said Ronald, 
enly thankful to have something to do which 
would carry him away from Lady Kingsley’s 
white angry face. 

He found the pony-carriage at the door, for 
Lady Kingsley had been abcut to take a drive 
when summoned to her husband. 

He dismissed her groom, thinking it would 
= time if Dr, Warner occupied the second 
rea 

Poor young fellow |! his head was in whirl. 
He was y conscious of anytbing except that 
his uncle might be dying, and if be never re- 
covered to explain matters things 
would look very black against himself (Ronald), 

Fortune favoured Ronald, for Ds. Warner 
was at bome, and abls to return with him at 
once, and fzte had a kiadly surprise in store fur 
the stronger, ce bax ‘ 

Roger | fa known Will ever since his 
first coming to.live at the Abbey, and had s far 


better acquaintance with bis true character than 
anyone else in the county. His very first ques- 
tion showed this. 

“What brought on Lord Kingsley’s seizure } 
Any bad news of his nephew ?” 

Ronald shook his head. 

“Tam afraid the Marchioness attributes his 
ilinesa to me; but indeed I had no thought of 
iojuring him.” 

The old doctor’s kindly eyes glanced full into 
the rs man’s faces, 

"You had better trust me fully, young sir,” 
he said;.if Iam to do Lord Kingsley any 
good it is imperative that I should know if he 

sustained any shock lately. I may tell you I 
am in your uncle’s confidence in many watters, 
We were boys together, and Iam sure he would 
bid you trust me,” 

Ronald was only too thankful to unburden 
himself. He told Dr. Warner the story of hie 
interview with his uncie, and his own shrewd 
suspicion that his cousin had appropriated the 
cheque intended for himself, trusting that Lord 
Ki ’s cold reserve would not let him ‘ell 
Ronald of his own benefaction. 

“T am quite sure that from the first hour of 
my coming here William Thorndale has been my 
enemy e tried to make himself » go-between 
me and my unele, and he nearly succeeded.” 

“To was a foolish thing to keep him on here 
after you came; but it was Lady Kingsley’s 
work, She refused to part from him.” 

Ronald broke out impetuously, 

** Please Heaven my uncle will recover ; but if 
nob, shall I have to live under this fearful stigma 
all my days?” 

**No, I have no doubt the bank would help 
us ve the cheque was presented by your 
cousin William, and if threatened with prose- 
cution for embezzlement: he would be only too 
Besides, I have 


thankful to confess everything. 
every hopeof Lord Kingeley’s recovery. I expect 


y really bis disorcer is) an attack of syneape, to 


whieh he fs subject., You may bave an unplea- 





gant time ef is until he, Is about again ; but 





things will be mended then. He is too just a 
mau not to clear you from blame, even at the 
cost of William Thorndale,” 

Runald 


“T have often felt since" I came here ib would 
have been better if Lord Kingsley had not dis- 
covered my existence. I was earning my living 
honestly, and here I seem to de an interioper.” 

‘* Tut, tut!” sald the little doctor. “I can 
tell you it’s a good thing for the property there’s 
a nearer heir than Will Thorndale, who would 
make ducks and drakes of it in no time. And 
between ourselves, Lord Kingsley bad been bit- 
terly disappointed in your cousin before he heard 
your name, No; he and his- wife are sorry for 
Wili’s disappointment, and make much of bim 
from pity ; but the Marquis, I am eure, in his 
heart, is thankful to Rive a worthier heir.” 

" Lady Kingsley seems literally to hate me.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. oo? 

“There’eno accounting for the ways of women, 
gentle or simple. You take my advice, Mr, 
Ronald, remember I knew and loved your 
father ; just keep straight on in the right path and 
leave these little things to time. There’s oue old 
saying, give a villain long enough rope and he's 
sure to hang himeelf, We'll only leave Will 
Thorndale alone, and in time he’ll do something 
black enough to open ever his aunt's eyes,” 

“And bis cousin 1” 

**Ob, you mean Lady Viola ! I confess I can’t 
understand her change of front; she used to de- 
test Will, and she always quarrelled with her 
— becaase Lady Kingsley wanted her to marry 

im,” 

Just as they turned in at the lodge gates Dr, 
Warner made another proposal, 

me wife and I are quiet homely people, Mr. 
Ronald, but we can always put up a friend,“and 
if you think you'd rather be away from the 
Abbey until your uncle is about agala. you’ve 
only to say the word and drive home with me.” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Ronald, 
frankly; ‘' only would not my going away look a 
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if Lady Kingsley were right, and I had had 
eomething to do with my uncle’s illness?” 

“Tt migh,” said the doctor, aoey * Weil, 
there’s no need to decide now; when I have 
seen my patient I can tell better how the land 
lies ; but I know that Lady Kingsley is simply in- 
fatuated where William Thorndale is concerned, 
and I don’t want your life worried quite out of 
you.” 

The doctor was ushered at once to his patient, 
whom he found in bed and still utterly uncon- 
acious ; he applied restoratives, apparently with- 
out avail, then after a long delay a faint quiver 
passed over the eyelids, and inally Lord Kingsley 
gave a slight groan. 

* He'll co now,” sald Dr, Warner, when he had 
poured some stimulant between the patient’slipa, 
“Vil send him a sleeping draught, and he'll 
probably not wake till morning, Now, Lady 
Kingsley, there’s one thing I want to impress 
upon you, your husband must not be worried,” 

They were talking in the anve-room, and Lady 
Ashlyn had joined her sister to hear the doctor's 
verdict, 

“IT am sure J don’t worry him,” gaid ee 
Marchioness, bitterly, “ but you know he 
aisted in bringing a low, half-educated youth foto 
the house in Will’s place. = am sure Ido not 
wonder my husband feels worried ; the thought 
of his injustice may well haunt him.” 

Tt was Lady Ashlyn who interposed before the 
doctor was ready with an answer, 

“Jessy! You are perfectly insane on that 
eubject, . The first lawyer in the land would teil 
you that poor Kingsley had no choice; Ronald is 
the son of his next brother, and therefore must 
inherit before Will, I6 fa nob your husband’s 
doing but the Esglish law.” 

* At any rate, he need not have brought him 
here,” persisted Lady Kingsley. “He should 
have left him in bis shop.” 

“Ronald never served in a shop in his life,” 
eaid the Countess, “and I must say, Jessy, he 
appears to me a very agreeable, gentlemanly 
young man,’ 

‘Tt was so ‘gentlemanly ’ and so ‘agreeable ’ to 
worry his uncle into a fit!” said Lady Kingsley ; 

“T suppose he thought if he could hastea Kings- 
ley’s death he would the sooner be master here.” 

“Tndeed, Lady Kingsley, you wrong him,” 
aid the doctor, gravely; ‘I believe I know the 
cause of your husband’s illness, and if so, Ronald 
is completely innocent of s hand in it; but inany 
case the Marquis must be kept perfectly quiet and 
free from agitation ; if you do not feel equal to 
the task of seeing to this I must send in a trained 
aurse who will undertake the responsibility,” 

“T won’t have a nurse , no one shall nurse my 
husband but myself.” 

“Then you must please remember this, Lord 
Kingsley ie nob strong enough to stand another 
attack like to-day’s; ib might prove fatal. You 
must ward off all disquieting topics ; above all, 
you mast not mention even his nephew's name,” 

"But Wilt may see him? he is so anxious 
about him,’ 

* Most certainly not. No one may enter Lord 
Kipgsley’s room but yourself, Lady Ashlyn or 
the servants. The guests are even now leaving 
the Castle,” 

“T will go too, and take my daughter,” said 
Lady Ashlyn, “if you think it desirable, 
doctor.” 

“I think your presence here will be a comfort 
to your sister,” he answered ; “and we all know 
that Lady Viola is a special favourite with the 
Marquis. I own I should be giad if you would 
dismiss the two young men, Lady Kingsley, at 
Jeast for a few days.” 

* Ronald shall leave at once,” said Lady Kinga- 
ley, quickly, “ but Lcan’t spare Will; he under- 
etauds all business matters, and will take his 

auncie’s place in his illness.” 

Dr. Warner thought fora moment. He knew 
that Will was unscrupulous ; that he would rob 
Lord Kingsley, if possible, But, on the other 
hand, unless he tried forgery (which was un- 
likely ), he could not get at any large sum without 
his uncle’s signature ; and the loss of a hundred 
or two was less of an evil than any altercation 
with the Marchioness, 

“Very well,” he said, gravely. "I have already 





invited Mr. Thorndale to be my guest ; » will 
thus be within reach if a Pw tt set in for 
the worst and his be required, I own 
should prefer Mr, William not to have 
here ; but I have warned you fully, Lady 
Kinguley ; if you let that youns wien into your 
husband’s room I won't anawer for: She, come: 
quéneces,” 

He went downstairs ; 
~ hall did he see that the hy, had followed 

im, 

“T should like to speak to Ronald before he 
starts,” she said, simply ; I can’t think that 
Fp treats him ‘properly, and I always feel that 
at heart he is a nobler man than William.” 

While the doctor had been upstairs a strange 
scene had taken place below, The guests were 
all packing for au immediate departure ; but 
Ronald ‘Thorndale, afraid to go to his own rooms, 
lest he should mies seeing Dr. Warner before he 
left, lingered in the drawiug-room, where he was 
found later by William and Lady Viola, 

* You had better leave us, Viola,” said 
quietly. “Ihave an account to settle with this 
—this gentleman, who bas just dong his best to 
kill my unole |” 

Viola Orme looked full into. Rovald’s 
Something she saw there seemed to rouse at ‘the 
softer feelings of her nature. For the first time 
in all those weeks she saw the position of affairs 
with clearer eyes, Ronald Thorndale was not aa 
usurper, but a man who had already suffered 
cruelly by the loss of bis birthright; vie _ 
instead of an interloper, was really a 
heir, come at last to the enjoyment of his a 

She had pitied Will before intensely, but now 
the scales dropped from her eyes. A mere loss 
of fortune might make her pity him, but left his 
character unchanged. He was the same man who 
had tried, by a cowardly ruse, to force her to be 
his wife; the same man who had made a dis- 
graceful proposal to Janet Ingleby | 

Why, even his continued presence at the Abbey 
was only a coward’s act to secure a luxurious 
home for hinwelf as long as he could, and put 
as much trouble as possible fo his cousin’s path. 

She crossed the room to Ronald’s side; then, 
having as it. were taken her place by him, she 
addressed William in cold, cutting accents,— 

“You can have nothing to say to Mr. Thorn- 
dale I may not hear; and, before you insult him 
again, you had better remetmber two things. 
First, that if Uncle Ronald recovers he will clear 
his heir from all falee charges ; next, that if he 
dies,” here her voice faltered, *« this gentleman is 
the Master of the Abbey, aud can turn you from 
its doors.” 

“T’m sure he'd be welcome,” sald Will, bitterly. 
"T haven’t fallen low enough to live on his 
charity |” 

Ronald looked at the beautiful girl be had 
worshipped so long, 

*T cannot thank you sufficiently, Lady i 
he said, gently, “for your kind words, I would 
not condescend to answer my—my cousin’s 
slanders ; but to you I may say just , that I 
never sought to injure Lord Kingsley by word or 
deed ; and that I think we were nearer under- 
standing each other to-day than we have ever 
been before,” 

**Perhaps he had an exciting letter?” said 
Viola, slowly; “his heart is not sound, and he 
has had a great deal of worry lately.” 

“He had no letter.” Ronald spoke to Lady 
Viola, but his eyes were fixed on Will Thorndale’s 
face as though he could read it through and 
through ; ‘* but he asked me about a cheque he 
had writtem out and designed for me last week. 
He seemed hurt that I had never thanked him 
for it, When I explained to Lord Kingsley that 
Ihad never had the cheque, and offered to go 
with him to the bank that the clerk mi paged 
the money might identify me if he a, 
think it dawned upon my uncle that he had been 
deceived by one he trusted ; and that the a gsr 
he told to hand me the cheque had applied it to 
his own ends, I believe myself that the shock 
of this discovery produced his illness.” 

Neither Viola nor Ronald could have told when 
Will left the room; but as the heir ceased 
speaking he perceived that he was alopve with the 


y when he reached: 


fege Be loked wt him with impor 


Yon don’t mean that Will——?” 
am afraid so,” 
* it it woul be enberlemenst* i * 
“Something like it ; ‘ou see he trusted 
the wast of con iene between Lord Kingsay aad 
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me—! 
faltered, so miserably Viola cane. to ‘the 


uncivil to you that I intended to marry him if he 
asked me again ; but I never did. In the sum- 
nef I heard something against Will. I can’t 
tell you what it was ; but it made me feel I shéuld 
never like him again. Quite lately, yen before 
you came oo he dele thought he 
—to me that I Se and 
innocent of the charge to have mis- 
invent Se, 0nd Fs y pitied hin hia Siaaged 
Mie se I wanted to show him a 

was more friendly with him than I have pearly 
years, I never a my conduct had 
misunderstood until to-day.” 

And Ronald knew from her tone that he was 
not the only person who had so misunderstood 
her conduct ; porsibly Will-had done so too, 

“ T was so sorry to have unconaciousl 
your displeasure,” Lord Kivgsley’s 
simply, “ for of all this household you were 
one on whose pity I had counted; Mr, 
told me so much about you. I had eon 
were generous enough to forgive my past, and re- 
eT aaah wee pele pewehded ny Gila” 

it was pride my 80, 
she answered. ‘J was so terribly afraid that 
people (particularly Aunt Jeasy) would think it 
was ag my uncle’s heir I ee ree tried 
hard never to speak to you. my dear god- 
father had written such ee ade of you 
that out of sheer obstinacy I had made up my 
mind to dislike you.” 

“Will you forgive met” she added after a 
pause, putting out one of her pretty hands, 

Ronald lifted it to hia lips as though it had been 


& queen's, 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he answered ; 
“ only it hurt me to the heart to see how you dis- 
liked me; and you had been so kind to me be- 


itis 


lsd 


hy 


fore!” 

" Before!” Viola opened her in — be- 
wilderment, ‘ You cannot mean you had 
nena one ees Be ele er ia 

And Ronald was telling her the of that 
ing onctp vert yeac:.: when her and 
Dr. Warner came in together, 

CHAPTER XX. 
. Lapy Aspurn looked prong fe grave; & 
woman of and common- 





mind 
sense, feb not bones sou auineuhay bust 


“ You thought because I was kind to him and. 
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arise ab the Abbey if her brother-in-law’s illness 
proved a long one. 
Fond as she was of her sister, she knew per- 
fectly that the Marchioness lacked judgment, and 
swayed entirely her feelings. Remem- 
bering how eager she 
{whora she really loved), 
dale;the Countess: felt positive she would | 
y 


Ea 
; 

i 

E 


been so disastrous as Lord 
Kingsley’s sudden illness, ‘ 
She put out her hand to Ronald very kindly. 
Hrvigt to say that Dr. de Apher waka 
ou would be happier away from bbey unti 
pe uncle ie better, He tells me he fs anxious 
Sor you.t0 bia ble guest, or I should gladly have 
welcomed you to my own home.” 

“ You are very kind, but Dr) Warner has been 
good enough to invite me, and I think Lady 
Kingeley would not like your having me,” ssid 
Ronald, simply. 

“ He is quite right,” interposed the doctor. 
“We shall be proud to entertain my old friend’s 
eon, acd, Lady Ashlyn, if I may advise you, I 
think your presence here is really neceseary for 
your sister’s sake,” 

“Yes, you must stay, mother,’ said Viola; 
“ but oh, I do wish you would let me go home.” 

“Not alone, my dear,” said her mother, de- 
cidedly; but Dr, Warner interfered on his 
ee many yb = ti 

“Tf you vg yourself to spare y 
Viola I think she fae be far happier and better 

in every way at home. I fear the Abbey will be 
the centre of much strife,and though you as her 
sister may have some influence over the Mar. 
chioness niece can have none,” 

Ronald Thorndale had gone to his own rooms 
to prepare for his visit ; the doctor was awaiting 
his return 3; Viola, who -knew the kindly prac- 
titioner well, made one Jast effort for freedom 
while he’was present to uphold her, 

‘* Mother,” she pleaded eagerly, ‘‘do let me go 
home, I will pone you my word, if you like, 
not to go beyond grounds ; but I cannot bear 
the bres 3 of stasing re Mong will be en- 
grose aunt , an li be‘practi 
ite. é-téte with wil” sera 

Lady Ashlyn hesitated. 

“T had nob thought of that,” 

‘Indeed Lady Viola would be best at home,” 
asid Dr, Warner. “I cannot say how long will 
elapse before Lord ley can leave his room, 

and her podition, almost alone with Mr, Will, 
cannot be a pleasant one, seeing it Is an open 
secret that he wished to marry her,” 

‘* Viola, I will give you your own way,” said 
her mother, suddenly, “I will order the close 
carriage, and youcan go home this afternoon; if 
your aunt thinks if unkind I must tell her I do 
not think you strong enough for the strain of » 
house of sickness.” 

But lett alone with the doctor she turned to 

“You had some reason for urging Viola’s wish. 
‘What was it?” 

He hesitated. 

“Speak plainly, plesse,” esid the Countess. 
“There seems such an stmorphere of mystery 
and secrecy about me I can hardly see my way ; 
at least, I expect frankness from an old friend.” 

** And you shall have it,” said Dr. Warner, 
“ There are such rumours about of William Thorn- 
dale’s embarrasemente that he must be a ruined 
man if does not get money econ.” 

“I thought my brother-in-law had paid his 
debts,” objected the Countess. 

“ He paid a good many, but there were others 
for large amounts which the  toiom gentleman 

simply dared not to his wdndes Your 
daughter ie—oom with Will's present pros- 
pects—a great heiress ; I believe myself he would 
stand at nothing, however dishonourable, and I 
fear, if the unity came, he would en- 
deavour to. get y Viola into his power and 


achieve by force the union he could not attain by 
fair means,” 
“x hope he are over-anxious!” replied the 


Coun I have quite made up my mind 
Viola shall go home. Fortunately, I am giving 
a shelter to an old governess df hers 


Salead enapeaign OF comin, I uinll sont 
cora course, I shall 
here with iy sister.” a ‘ ss 
Ronald returned just then, and he and Dr, 
Warner ssid -bye to Lady Ashlyn. 
She stood in the to see them off, with a 
strange feeling at her heart, that thére was some- 


very wrong ab the Abbey if the rightful 
heir bed to fe away just when everything soemed 


She said nothing to Viola of Dr. Warner's 
confidence; but her manner toher daughter 
was, if anything, more affectionate than usual 
when she bade her good-bye. 

“T will send over every day with news of your 
uncle,” she promised, “and Viola, my darling, 
if you go out take Mademoiselle with you, the 
daye are so short and dark now, I don’t want 
you tu take any lonely rambles,” 

Dinner at the Abbey was a startling contrast 
that day to the same meal the previous evening. 
Instead of & large circle of cheerful guests and » 
brilliant host, three persons sat down to table, 
each of whom was conscious of a feeling of 
annoyance with at least one of the other two, 

For instance, the Marchioness was mos} in- 
censed with her sister for having spoken a word 
storey of Ronald, and for sending Viola. 


e. 

Will Thorndale felt instinctively that the 
Countess wae “‘on the other side,” aud hated 
her accordingly, while Lady Ashlyn herself was 
conscious that the young man opposite her was 
an Intriguer of the deepest.dys, and that there 
was no one but hereelf to outwit his machina- 
tions, ais 

Under these circumstances the meal could not 

cheerful. The Marchioness wae thankful 
when it was over, and she could return to her 
husband’s bedside, She found him sleeping 
peacefully, and went Into the ante-room, whére 
her sister awaited her report, 

“He looks much better. I really ‘think, Eli- 
zabeth, he will get well.” 

**T hope so, I trast so,” and the woman who 
had been a widow longer than she had been a 
wife pressed her sister’s hand in sympathy. 

* You see,” Jeesy went on sadly, ‘we used to 
beso heppy ; but in the laet few months—ever 
since June, in fact—Ronald has nob been him- 
self, First, he was troubled with doubts about 
his brother John's marriage, and kept rushing 
from one place to another to look for the proofs, 
as he called them, and I resented his absence, 
and then, when he would bring that mieerable 
young man here, of course I was angry on Will's 
account ; but now that Ronald is ill and helpless 
we shal] grow nearer to each other.” 

‘€ And when he recovers you will look at things 
from the same view.” 

“Of course | Now that thie miserable Ronald 
dion — my husband he can’t fnsiat on 

m here any longer. I thought it ex- 
tremely rude of Dr, Wirwe to oa the fellow 
to be his guest ; it would have been far better 
to send him back to his mother at Peckham, 
and I would have paid him eighty pounds a- 
year (that’s what he used to carn as a clerk), 
on condition he never came vear the Abbey.” 

Lady Ashlyn went away. She feared to lose 
her temper if she ed, It was to her 
simply incredible that anyone could blind them- 
selves so persistently as did her sister. 

Downstairs she met Will face to face. He 
had flung on an overcoat, and held a slouch cap 
fo his hand. ; 

** Going out ?” shes asked, incredulously ; '*id is 
past nine, and a bitter night.” 

"I must have a breath of air after all the 
worry I have gone through,” he answered, 
oy. “My head {a splitting. Tell Aunt 
Jessy I shall not be long if she wants me.” 

He was gone before the Countess had an an- 


to 





swer ready, She thought his conduct positively 


of his evening stroll, she would have judged him 
even more harshly. : 

Dr. Warner lived about three miles from 
Kingsley Abbey, bub as he had several visits to 

before reaching home it was getting dark 

he at length turned into the long, rather 

ry-looking country lane which ied to his 

house, the latter being on the outskirts of the 
little town nearest Kingsley. 

“T must just go in here,” he said, as they 
paseed a cottage. ‘It's too had turning you into 
& groom in this manner; but my men ouly 
brought the gig to the Abbey and then decaraped, 
for reasons best known to himself.” 

“T don’t mind ot all,” said Ronald, pleasantly. 
“Your horse seems perfectly tractable; if he 
were a ‘fiery stecd’ I might nob be able to 
hold him fn,” 

“ Well, if you prefer it, you might drive straight 
home, and I would walk on. My house is at the 
end of this lane—not half a mile off,” 

**¥ would much rather wait for you,” said 
Xonald ; Mra, Warner might fancy I was an 
impostor, who had made away with you and got 
possession of the gig.” 

The doctor went quickly up the long garden- 
path leading io the cottage; and Ronald, with 
the reins in his hand, took a long, comprehensive 
glance round. 


Not a single creature was In elght, aud no 


patient lived. Tt was rather a weird scene, for 
the snow, which had fallen two days ago, still 
lay on the ground, and the last rays of the aun 
made the sky a fiery red, which controsted 
strangely with the white world below. 

Ronald had much to fill his thoughts. The 
better understanding with his uncle, interrupted 
so sadly by the peer’s illness ; the certainty of 
Wiil'’s fraud, Lady Viola’s new gentleness, and 
Dr. Warner's friendship, 

Yes, truly this had been au eventful day! He 
was so engrossed with his thoughts that hs did 
not see a dark, misshapen form rise up suddenly 
from behind the shadow of the hedge sand con- 
front him with a savage stare of triumph. Lut 
soon the consclousness of being no longer alone 
came to him, and, lookivg round, he saw the 
figure of a hunchback, a few paces off, regarding 
him with such a look of vindictive hatred as 
almoat made Ronald shudder, 

As.in a dream, he remembered a discussion 
which bad taken place at lunch one day. Lady 
Kingsley had mentioned the hunchback’s cvtitege 
as a diegrace to the estate, aud begged her hua- 
band to remove him, or insfst on his allowing it 
to be put in proper repair. The Marquis had 
seemed annoyed as he replied that he had passed 
hia word to Mrs, Stone that her son should not 
be molested during his lifetime ; and that, until 
Stone did something of glaring enormity, he 
could not break his word. ill had chimed in, 
saying, the poor fellow was only half-witted, and 
that if it pleased him to live in a house fast fall- 
ing to pisces it was no one else's concern, and hs 
ought to be left in peace. 

It was so very unlike Will to take sides againeb 
hie aunt in any matter, aud still more unlike hia 
‘to pity and consider the desires of any afflicted 
fellow-creature, that Ronald had straightway con- 
ceived a great curiosity to see Steveu Stove and 
discover how he had found favour iu bis cousin’s 


eyes, 

1 Well, he saw him now, There could not be 
two such mis-shapen figures in one small village. 
He saw him, and he confessed he was not favour- 
ably impressed by Will’s protézé, neither was the 
horse, who began to fidget, and seemed altogether 
unaccountably alarmed at the strange dark 


" Look here, my man,” said Ronald, pleasantly, 
“it’s too cold for you to stand stock stili, and I 
wish you’d move on, for the horse doesn’t like 
you at such close quarters,” 

“ The road’s aa free to me as to you,” retorted 
the hunchback. “ I come of better folks that you. 
My father never stole a lass from her promised 
lover and took her abroad because he was ashaioed 
of her,” 

Ronald’s blood boiled. He knew that his 
mother had been the beauty of the village, and 





heartless, and if she had known the resl object 


it might easily have chanced that she had had 








other house than the cottage where the doctor's’ 
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lovers in her own rank, who would fain have 
stood in Lord John’s place. It might be that 
there was a glimmer of truth in the hunchback’s 
taunt ; but that only made it the more obnoxious 
to Ronald. 

** You had better take yourself off,” he cried, 
angrily, “unless you want to taste the feel of 
my whip.” ' 

He brandished ft threateningly, as he spoke ; 
then came a loud report of a pistol shot, then a 
bullet whigzing through the air towards him. 

Ronald felt one pang of agony, the next in- 
stant the reins had slipped from his hand, and he 
sank forwards in a heap, unconscious. 

But Dr. Warner had turned to leave the cot- 
tage before the shot was fired. The noise of the 
report sent him in breathless haste to the gate, 

He was in time to see Ronald fall forward, and 
the horse frightened, rush off at a frantic pace ; 
but what he did not see wae the dark mis- 
shapen figure speeding away the other side of 
the hedge in the reverse direction of that taken 
by the horee, 

Luckily the way became up hill after a quarter 
of a mile, and Dr. Warner, running with all his 
might, came up with the gig just on the brow of 
the hill. Dobbin’s fright having evaporated, the 
worthy quadruped felt the least bit ashamed of 
himeelf, and amifably ‘stood stock still till his 
master was near enough to seize the rein. 

“Good Heavens!” thought Dr. Warner, 
‘who can have done ft? Some one must have 
aimed deliberately at him as he sat waiting for 
me, Poor fellow, I hope to goodness it is not 
serious.” 

Tae doctor's assistant, Mr. Price, came up 

with him near the gate of his own house, 
having taken the town round on foot. A few 
words explained the victim’s“name and the in- 
jury. 
“Tl go on and break it to Mrs, Warner,” 
said the young man, gravely ; “it’s a bad busi- 
nese, I'm afraid, doctor. He looks positively 
ghastly !’’ 

‘He's not been here long enough to have 
made any enemies,” said the doctor, much per- 
plexed ; ‘such a frank, merry young fellow, 
Price, just the opposite of Will Thorndale,” 

Mrs. Warrer was a gentle motherly woman, 
afliicted neither with nerves nor fancies. The 
spare room was soon prepared, and the injured 
man conveyed to it, 

He was still quite unconscious, and blood 
flowed freely from a wound in hiseide, Till that 
was examined it was impossible t« tell the nature 
of his Injuries, 

Mrs. Warner helped to get the sufferer to bed, 
and then went downstairs, while the doctor and 
Mr, Price examined their patient. 

“It’s not hopeless,” said the former, with a 
very grave face; “ but a more desperate attempt 
at murder I never heard of. If the bullet had 
ns a few inches higher, it must have plerced 

heart.” 

“ Who did it?” asked Price, in a low voice. 
couldn’t you see 3’ jf ’ 

“T gaw nothing, ib was too dark ; besides, I 
never looked sill I heard the report, and then I 
am positive there was no one about.” o~- 

‘*'There’s only one person who would gain by. 
the poor fellow’s death,” said Mr. Price, ‘* Will 
Thorndale,” 

“ He’s not the nerve for thia sort of thing,” 
said the doctor, shortly. ‘'Jut® stay with our 
patient, Price, while I go and have a consulta- 
tion with my wife.” 

Mre, Warner at once to Ronald’s re- 
maining wader their roof. She said she should 
never forgive herself if he suffered through 
being removed. 

The vicar’s eldest daughter, who had been 
nurse ata private hospital for paying patients, 
happened to be at home, and at present out of 
an engagement; there was little doubt she would 
gladly come to their help. 

** He'll have a hard Lt for his life; but I 
think, with care, he pull through,” said 
the doctor. “OF course the news of the cata, 
trophe will sp-ead like wildfire. I only hope {t 
wou'c geb to the Abbey before I pay my early 
visit there to-morrow.” . 


atill sat at breakfast Lady Ashlyn was an- 


nounced. 

a could a help ann acy we heard 
such a terrible rumour. me, anything 
happened to Ronald ?” 

** He was fired at while sitting in my gig last 
cottage, I can’t tell who fired the shot, Lady 
Ashlyn ; but this I do know, if the bullet had 
entered only an inch or two higher up it would 
have killed him on the spot. Even as it la he 
will have a terrible struggle for his life,” 

The Countess was pale as death. 

“Tell me, can you fix the time of the—the 
assault at all?” 

“T can fix it exactly. It muat have been at 
five minutes to five, fur the hour struck as I was 
rushing after my horse, who bolted from. sheer 
fright.” 

ly Ashiyn clasped her hands in thankfal- 


ness. 

“Thank Heaven!” ahe murmured, in a 
strangely moved tone. “Will Thorndale was 
with me from half-past four till six. Ob ! Doctor 
—— you don’t know, you can's guess what I 
feared.” 

“I think TI can,” he answered, slowly, “ You 
thought that Will fired the shot which so nearly 
killed his cousin.” 

“YT did think it, I shal) never forgive myself 
for the unkind thought, But, Doctor Warner, 
failing Will, that poor young man has not an 
enemy in the county.” 

(To be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


— 30 oe 
CHAPTER XVL—(continued ) 


"Brarrick, you have gained golden oplaiors 
from old and new friende,” said Wyndham, as he 
drew up before the gate, “I will say more, there 
is no one who could have graced the position you 
held as you did. I hope your headache will not 
be an unpleasant reminder.” 

“Thank you,” she said, with her most bewitch- 
ing smile. ‘‘ This has been a delightful day to 
me-—~and to you too, I hope.” 

She chatted and laughed with him for a time, 
and looked hastily around for an instant thinking 
it might be her last look on the brilliant paradise 
that would possibly know her no more. Then 
'* good-nights” were exchanged between them, 
and Wyndham rode leisurely away, Beatrice rush- 
ing dazedly to her own chamber, On the thresh- 
old she paused, making no sound, so that her 
aunt might not hear her enter. 

With unsteady fingers she unlocked the door 
cautiously and went in, threw herself on her 
couch, and buried her face in its depthy She 
felt that if she stirred the torrent of her grief 
must have ite own way. 

At any hour she stood In danger of being torn 
from these beautiful surroundings; her hopes 
might be dashed at any moment, 

ut a little while before she had been queen of 
one of the most beautiful yes ever held, now 
she was alone, battling as best she could with her 
‘sorrow and despair, 
At last the long pent-up woe had its way, and 
as the wild torrent of stifled soberose to her lips 
she did not care, in her wild abandon, whether 
she ever rose again. 
Deep sobs shook the prostrate figure, 
*Tt was too cruel!” she said to:herself. 
She had been so. unutterably happy, and now it 
wasall over. Shecould never.agein enjoy one 
moment of life. 
Beatrice wept until her tears were exhausted, 
and then something like gloom and sullen despair 
came over her, ‘ 
She wished that she could have died then and 


ere, 
A sensation of deadly faintness came over 
and she remembered that she had not tasted 

for many hours, 





Batit did, And while the doctor’s family 


She poured out a glass of wine for herself, and 


night, waiting for me while I called at the Jones's. 


drained it to the dregs, Ste leaned out of the 
half-opened window, and the fresh air revived 


havent Heaven! how beantifal the sight was to 
" T have kept up like a queen to the last,” she 


sald to herself. “I oo given wey for one 


ra Ndi wean thin hers, abe 
0 t—everything was 
knew, as she turned dee ingly away. 

The sword would fall upon her uo 


she would ward it off as long as possible, 
It was all over now, the girl told herself. She 
would have to step down from the height of her 


that her pride, her hopes, were in vain ; that 

abe, the courted, had become sud- 

denly humiliated; but would never know 
reason from her lips. 
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A » ha pega sear angels sees ZH 
or luncheon ; entered ,the 
dnlogentin with See o Genin 
had never ex a c 
Beatrice and her aunt had ordered tea to pe 
sent to their room. A little while after visitors 
came. There was only Mr, Pelham to entertain 
» and when peng vl had ery pes i 
upper terrace, to surprise saw 
prorat Wyndham Powis coming up 


She mabched hin of oe eae re took 
off hig hat, bowed to the ladies, and passed 


on . 

How handsome he looked! A grand Saxon 
king could not have been more proud or frank ; 
so different from any other man she had ever 
met, she told herself, 


him after that ; her pride would not allow her to 
do 80, 

She struggled hard with herse)’. Her emo- 
tions frightened her, and she turned away with a 
shudder. : 

“T must give him up; but itis so hard to do 
201” m the Lary bd -girk “I nmat pub 
him out of my thoughts for.ever.. In a few days 
I shall for; m.. How shall I. meet. him to 
morrow with my loye conquered },”’ she sighed, 
peal downcast, colourless face painful in its sensi- 

vene:s. aps aR 

Then she remembered. that she was tired and 
exhausted. She made. up.,ber.mind that she 
would take a stroll down by the. brook side and 
cool her fevered brain ; it: was«@vening, and 
the, clear, bright light..of. the..moon, shone 
resplendently upon trees and flowers... 

he pleasures that she had onca found in life 
now. were chavuged; the hours, that..had.once 
seemed all , 





head some day ; but she made up her mind that 
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her eyes, was nothing! He whonr she loved 
would never share ft, t 

What was anything worth without him! 
Hester had loved the aunshine and the flowers 


even a3 the birds do, She'turned from all that 
she had once liked with disgust ; the 
leaves, Waving grasees, “x flowers, all told 
of him, ae 


They both might live long, and yet life would 
never bring them sny nearer to each other than 
they were now, 

The unhappy girl sighed ; a pain she could 
hardly bear had smitten her, 

If this one day had seemed so terribly long, so 
weary, 30 dull, because he had not been by her 
side, what would the days and years be like, 
when there was no hope of his coming?! The 
very thought of it tened her. Up and down 
Hester strolled over ‘een, velvety grasa, near 
the water’s edge, listening to the low, musical 
awish of the waves, and watching the ailyery 
sheen of the bright moon’s reflection, Her eyes 
lingered on the drooping roees—on the dew-wet 
petals which had closed for the night, 

To Hester's excited fancy it would not have 


seemed strange to her if the it bloom had 
suddenly into a living serpent, and had 
turned round to stiug her. 


The bare idea made the girl look so pale and 
fll that she turned away in alarm and walked 
slowly down the lilac-bordered path. 

tin ghee coe ane ah, "Tee 
awhile,” weary young ‘Tam 
no humour for strolling. Tae tired of moon- 
light, of flowers, of the beauty of the night—of 
everything else, People have always called mo 


80 
everything? There is but one thing to do, and 
that I have resolved upon ; I can never be happy 
until I give up this place to Beatrice; she is 
better suited to rule queen over this lovely estate 


than Iam, She is even more of winning 
Wyndham Powis’s t love. Wealth, homage, 
happiness, are for ce, not for me.” 


Hester sat there thinking, without a thought 
ef anything about her. A deep-drawn sigh es- 
eaped her lips now and then ; her musings were 
auything but the pleasant fancies such as young 
girls strolling in romantic nooks usually indulge 
in. 


Suddenly her reverie was rudely disturbed by 
the breaking of a twig. Hester etarted up and 
looked round her ; but no one was in sight, She 
roused herself, feeling a little nervous, and lis- 
tened attentively, but the sound was not re- 
peated. 

Hester would have imagined that she was 
quite alone after all, had not detected the 
odour of tigar-smoke. It was Wyndham Powis, 
she believed, and although she assumed indif- 
ference, still her face grew a shade paler, and she 
shrank back {n her garden-seat with her heart 
full of misgivings. . 

Her was turned In the direction of 3 low- 
bending lilac bush, when suddenly the branches 
were thruet aside, and Wyndham Powis, his hand- 
some face lighted up with smiles, came up to her 
and held out his hand, 

He did not notice that she shrank from him 
with a look in her eyes like that of s wounded 
deer driven to bay. *~*. /* 

** How pleased I am to find you here, Hester,” 
he said, handsome head was thrown back, 
his face-all aglow with the light cf love, yet 
softened by a tencerness that made it av sweet 
as 8 woman’s. 

Wyndham Powis looked at that moment a 
lover of whom any woman might have been 
proud—gallant, some, and noble—yet no 
vuch thought crossed fair Hester's mind, 

She was un -by his eager glances and 
tenderly spoken words ; and he continued,— 

- “Tt is indeed a chance meeting for me to fiad 
you in this secluded. spob by yourself. It seems 
riage ST nel $e 

a th you, so many 
your friends seem to-claim your company.” 


He knew she was sensitive ; he had not ex- 
pected a rapturous greeting, but he had certaialy 
looked for‘ something very different from this 
when be should meet her. <A slight, tmper- 
ceptible tremor passed over him. 

** Hester,” he said, " have no word for me? 
T could fancy you do not caré’to see me, Am I 
right? Am I trespassing?” - 

Hester raised her eyes to his face. 

‘I know, Lord Powis, that my company would 
only be ‘trespassing’ upon you, as you call 

“How could you possibly think euch a thing 
as that!” he asked, in surprise. It seemed an 
unlooked-for infringement on his rights, Then 
he suddenly remembered that he had no right to 
her company. “If did not know your dispo- 
sition I would think so had gone wrong 
with your dear self ; bub I know that could not 
be, as your happiness seemed unmarred to-day. 
I never remembered seeing you the least out of 
spirits until now.” : 

“It has been a very long day to me,” she ad- 
mitted, unwillingly—‘‘the longest day of my 
life, and the most monotonoue,” » 

“Tam at a loss to know whether or notI am 
welcome,” be said, with something like a tremor 
in his voice, * antes always been so happy in 

our presence In the past.” 
4 Heater roused herself. 

“ How can you breathe such sentiments here, 
Lord Powis?” she answered, in a cold tone. ‘It 
isan audacity that I did not think you capable 
of assuming.” 

“ Ansudacity on my part? How can say 
a0, Miss Bray?” he asked, fo astonishment. “ You 
must know I have always held you in the highest 
esteem.” 

“J—TI would like to make myself believe it, but 
Icannot, I have now no right to listen to your 
words—that right belonge to another. Ib is 
strange I cannot realise that you are——” 

Her voice faltered, and the words died away 
.on her lips. 

“Youdo not understand what it is to love and 
be loved—perhaps that is your meaning} Some- 
one else may have expressed these sentiments, but 
I never have. But, Hester, I never could un- 
derstand your shy, sweet reserve, Now, tell me, 
is it because you prefer another to your bumble 
— if I may be permitted *to call myself 

b+” 

“Tt ia you who belong to another, not me,” 
she answered epiritedly. ‘‘ The news of your en- 
gagement me to-day.” 

A light broke over his face; and he stepped 
nearer, 

**T-engaged, did I hear you'say? I assure 
you, Hester, that this is news that I have heard 
for the first time.” He wondered that she turned 
to him with what seemed a shudder. "I will do 
anything on earth you wish, Hester,” he said, 
“to convince you that this statement is entirely 
untrue. Believe me, when I tell you, that it 
does me 8 great fnjustice,” 

“I cannot help ft, Lord Powis ; the one of all 
others who should know has told it herself to- 
day. I am forced to believe it.” 

“ Who uttered such an untruth!” he asked, 


excitedly, 

“ Beatrice announced the engagement herself,” 
ehe auewered. 
“T call heaven and earth to witness that it is 
false,” he cried. ‘“ I am not engaged to her, and 
I will convince you that what I say is true. The 
only girl I ever loved, or ever gave a thought of 
future is about, is yourself, fair, gentle 
Hester. ~You only can make my life complete. 
If you would but consent to be my wife, I would 
be the happiest man-living. My life, my future 
happiness rest in your hands, my darling. Will 
you make me happy by saying ‘yes,’ my love, or 
will you doom me to despair! I pray Heaven 
your answer may be as I wish |’ 
A glad look crossed the shy, sweet features of 
Hester, he read his anewer in her smiling, happy 
face. Before she could say the word he waited 
to hear, a quick step sounded beside them, and 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


WrnpaaM Pows looked startled as the’ figure 
of Misa Daly loomed up before them. 

Her words of salutation seemed to arouse him 
fato sudden consciousness. He raised his hat from 
his brow and stood for a few moments bareheaded 
in the starlight. 

He fett a man who had been in the tender, 
perfumed atmoephere of a conservatory, and who 
had come suddenly face to face with » chill blast 
from without, and the effect was that he was 
dazed by the intruder. 

She was quick enough to see this, and with the 
intuitive perception of a true woman of the world 
she at once took advantage of it, 

"T¢ would never do to let those young people 
finish their pleasant téte 2-téte alone in this roman- 
tie place,” she thought. “It might ‘possibly 
lead to a proposal of marriage between them, and 
then Beatrice’s chance of winniyg the man she 
had set her heart on would be lost for ever.” 

Hester made some trifling remark about being 
rather lovely in the house ; addiog that she had 
come out there but a short time ago no cool her 
aching head, and that she was indebted to Lord 
Powis for his company afterwards, 

* A little air is very beneficial,” Miss Daly an- 
swered, dryly, “ Mr. Pelham {s over exerting him- 
self with Serer this evening. They may not 
remain much longer, but he as me ff I would 
invite you to come in and assist him in entertain- 
ing them, if you felt so disposed.” 

“TI will be — to go to him, most cer- 
tainly,” said Hester, starting up. 

Wyndham’s dark, wistful eyes followed the girl, 
and Miss Daly could see that » threatening 
shadow, a cloud, had come suddenly over these 
young people, and she knew well that she was 
the cause of it by ber opportune interruption. 
Wyndham accompanied them as far as the house, 
Hester invited him to meet the guests, but he 
declined the invitation. 

Miss Daly entered the corridor, and they were 
left for a moment alone, 

Wyndham Powis realised that he had never 
seen a more wordrously lovely girl than fair 
Hester. His every sense was full of silent 
we His face flushed and his heart beat 
ast. 


“ Heater,” he said, “ we have not talked many 
minutes, but it seems as if they were golden 
hours. I will remember them as long as I live, 
if they bring me the anewer I crave. I pray you 
do not keep me any longer in suspense, Let me 
have your answer soon, Heater—ss soon as you 
have thought it well over.” 

“ I—I will not forget,” she said, tremulously, 
in such a low voice, so full of emotion too, that 
no one else could have heard her, 

Wyndham Powis drew near, held out his hand, 
and said “ Good-night.” As he turned to go he 
took a last lingering look ather. The soft pearly 
hall-light fell on her flushed face, and seemed to 
render it more beautiful, and that was the vision 
he carried away with him. 

Wyndham Powis had been so accustomed to 
think of Hester's refusal, when marriage was 
proposed to her, that he could hardly imagine he 
had wooed and almost won her. He felt no litile 
anxiety as to what her answer would be. How 
would she greet him before the others 1 

When he had got her answer, and Beatrice 
had learned of it, would the two girls become 
estranged # 

His glowing faucy was somewhat disturbed by 
the haunting memory of dark, glittering-eyed 
Beatrice, and he realize’ vaguely that her friend- 
ship would cease for him when his betrothal to 
fair Hester was announced, 

He owned to himself that she was beautiful and 
fascinating, but it was not the kind of beauty that 
he admired; it was too vivid, too highly coloured, 

too brilliant. 

He preferred the pure sweet lily to the queenly 

rose, 

He was too true a gentleman to think that it 

was love for him which shone in the proud girl's 

eyes and trembled on her lips ; love which caused 

her to exert every art and grace which sho 








Still she had no word for him, and he looked 
&d the half-a » downcast face with wonder 





— up,. they beheld Miss Daly rapidly 
advancing, 


possessed to fascinate him. 
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Wyndham Powis said to himeelf that he must 
be careful not to encourage such admiration. 

He had regarded her as a beautiful, high- 
spirited girl: her vivacity and animation amused 
him, 

He had seen beautiful girls and lovely women 
all his life, but he had not fallen in love with 
them, : 

Love to Wyndham Powis had always seemed to 
be a serious matter. He had never seen any girl 
but Hester whom he would wish to call his 
§* little wife,” 

Between Beatrice and himself he remembered 
there had been nothing binding ; he had never 
made love to her ; he had treated the two young 
ladies alike. 

Gentle, fair-hafred Hester, he was impressed, 
was tender of heart and soul; Beatrice was too 
brilliant, petted, self-willed. 

He rose early the following day. His first 
thoughts were of Hester, and he counted the 
houre impatiently until the time would come in 
which he should see her. 

The afternoon came ab last, and Wyndham 
set off for his visit to Mr, Pelbam’s villa at ‘an 
early hour. 

He met Beatrice standing ab the gate just as 
he reached there. He wondered why Hester 
was not there to welcome him. He looked 
around him ; he did not see her face, and there 
was nothing to do bud to stop and chat a moment 
with Beatrice. 

Presently his eyes met hers, He saw her 
scarlet lips tremble, the white hands grow 
unsteady, and she confused him not a little by 
her bright, witching amiles that once would have 
held his attention, . 

“YT was looking for you,” she said, in her 
musical voice, “ because all the others have gone 
and left me, Hester asked my aunt to take a 
day's outing with her, I told ber you would 
most likely come over to-day, but she said she 
would rather take a ramble than remain indoors 
to en ertain company.” 

“Did—did she esy that?” asked Wyndham, 
in unconcealed amazement, 

“ What a strange question ; of course she did. 
This is a sultry day, You look warm and tired 
and dispirited, Come in and rest for a short 
time, aud I will tell the butler to make you a 
claret-cup.” 

Wyndham Powis rourmured something about 
not belog fatigued, He did not seem inclined 
for conversation; but her welcome had been so 
graceful he seemed quite powerless to resist her 
invitation, 

He was more disappointed than he would have 
cared io own to himself as he entered the old 
mansion. 

Beatrice devoted herself entirely to him; 
nothing in the wide world bad seemed to her of 
the least interest except himself and his affairs ; 
books, iausic, pictures, even herself, were as 
nothing when compared with him, He would 
have been less than mortal nob to have noticed 
this, She flang such a magical charm sround 
him that he was momentarily reminded of it ; 
yet he was not the least in love with hor, he told 
himeelf ; nothing was further from his : houghts, 

Beatrice’s voice seemed to take another tone in 
addressing him; her face wore a different 
expreseion, as though she regarded him as one 
quite apart from ail others. 

“T was just reading one of Tenvyson’s poems, 
and I was so deeply interested in it,” she said, 
‘* that I read it over and over again, It is ‘The 
Maid of Astelot.’” 

“You are quite enthusiastic over it, I see,” 
sald Wyudham, noting the light on the spark. 
ling face. 

“ Do you not remember that I repeated more 
than bet of it to you the last time you were 


** Yes, I remember {b,” he said, uneasily, not 
caring for the subject she had chosen, 

“TI have read it twoor three times over, and 
committed it to memory, for I think the story 
of Elaine will please you,” 

“T hope the idea of pleasing me was nob your 
reason for studyiag !t,” he replied, shortly. “It 
was thoughtful of you.” 





There were wonder and reproach in his answer ; 
but the girl noticed neither. 

Presently she recited the poem, 

A few minutes Jater Wyndham Powis began 
to think he was in dream-land.  Beatrice’s 
clear voice, so tender, 80, pathetie, 
with sweetest. mm si laae 


woe 







» es ae 
bered—seductive, fall of passion and tenderness 
—a voice that told its own story. She was in 
sympathy with the love-lorn heroine ; she shared 
her views, dreamed her dream of love in vain, aa 
Elaine did, 

She paused @ moment and looked in his 
direction. 

Suddenly his eyes met hers. The scarlet lips 
trembled, the white fingers twitched. She. 
watched his face keenly ; but he did not evince 
avy great interest in her, 

* You do not care for this story?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

**No, I must say I do not,” he admitted 
frankly. sabia 

“Teil me why,” she sald again. 

“It is not tm accordance of my views of 
womanhood. I could not forgive the woman, 
let her be of the highest or lowest rank, who 
could so far forget hereelf as to show any man 
that she loved him—who could make such an 
exhibition of herself to win a man,” 

Beatrice looked at him gravely, and he went 


on, -— a 

“Beauty is Wy egg I grant, as are 
tact and talent; but to me a woman's chief 
charm js her modesty, just as the greatest charm 
and attractiveness of a lily is ite whiteness, Do 
you not think so yourself }” 

“ Yee,” she replied; “ most certainly I do; 
but, Lord Powis, your ideas are too much one- 
sided. Suppose that a woman loves aman éver 
so truly, should she not, in your way of con- 
sidering it, make any sign-+” 

‘If she made any sign of her affection for one 
of the other sex, in my opinion she would appear 
forward— ip would lessen her greatest charm most 
decidedly.” 

“ But,” she persisted, ‘that is rather aevere 
logic, is it not} Why musta woman never evince 
@ preference for a man she loves 1” 

“ Woman should be wooed, never be the wooer,” 
said Wyndham Powis, 

According tétyour belief, e woman is to break 
her heart in silence and sorrow for a man, rather 
i give him the least idea that she cares for 
him?” 

“Such a woman would have pecullar ideas. In 
my opinion a man never cares lese for a woman 
than when he sees she wauts to win his love.” 

Beatrice shuddered, She bad learned his views ; 
she would haye to act accordingly, 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Wrnpaam Powrs gave his views in regard to 
women with such perfect absence of all self-con- 
sciousness that Beatrice knew the words could 
not be intended for her. She thought long and 
earnestly over his convictions, however, wondering 
how her own plans would te-minate, 

The girl had loved him from the first hour she 
had spent in his company ; bub slowly the truth 
dawned upon her that, if he had | her in re- 
turn, he would have wooed her as others did, he 
would have shown her that ehe had made an im- 
pression upon him. ‘ 

He was the only man among her numerous ad- 
mirers who had ever been able,.to resist her, the 
only man she had not conquered, the only man on 
whom her faacinations fell withoub producing 
their magical effect. uke ‘ 

Why was it that his heart still remained un- 
touched} Why was it that while others sued so 
humbly and so vainly at her feeb Wyndham Powis 
alone stood aloof ? 

Of what use was ber beauty, wit, and powers of 
fescination, if they could nob win for her the man. 
sha loved ? 

She tried to make herself believe that, if Lord 
Powis did not care for her, there was no other 
woman for whom he did care; yet the whole world 


rich, 








content, 

It seemed to Beatrice that she was the one 
woman above all others whom he would seleet for 
a wife ; yet be did nob evince the least ides of dding 
so, Why was it? 

This was the second time he had frankly told 
her his ideas about women, and it had puzeled 
her not a little as to-what ber future conduct 
should be—whether she should make advances 
or be more reserved. In either case she had no- 
thing to lose, Truth be known, she was only an 
interloper, an outcast, if 

She came to the conclusion that she would put 
forth every charm in her power to win him, even 
as she vowed she would be mistress of the grand 
estate around her. a 

She felt that she was only the ill-bred, neglected 
child of Mary Seymour, with no right to the heir- 
ship for which she was con Hester wae 
the true hefrese ; but she would for that 


place herself, even at the cost of her life, This — 


exalted position, and Wyndham Powis’s love, 
should be hers at any cost, she told herself, Te 
would care for her in time, ‘ 

** I must find out as soon as whether 
he really cares for me,” she thought. “I must 
make good use of time while I have youth and 
wealth at my command,” ; 

She did not quite know how to procted ; but 
woman's wit is proverbially keen, and Beatrice 
was no exception to the rule. 

Wyndham Powis left her very early thab day. 
She regretted to hear him repeetedly remark that 
he was sorry Hester was not ajhome, She made 
up her mind that she would use every means to 
keep them apart in the future, and she carried 
out her purpose most successfully, 

The following day, and the two succeeding ones, 
he called for the young ladies, and hia ae eee 
ment was great upon learning that Hester 
to be excused from coming down to the parlour. 

Beatrice greeted him cordially upon each visit. 
She had so many bright, pleasant little things to 
say to him that the uncomfortable and anxious 
feeling waa foro time almost dispelled. He left Mr. 
Pelham’s place very early cach day with a grave, 
earnest look on his face that no one had seen there 
before. 

Wyndham Powis’s thoughts were not of the 
pleasantest nature, There were traces of pain in 
his volce and of sadness in his face, The yourg 
man never dreamed that Miss Daly had feigued 
illness, and that she daily Hester to accom- 
pany her for a walk, eaying aan excuse for not 
inviting Beatrice to go with her that she hoped 
to get better in a short time, and feared to alarm 
her, she was so nervously inclined. 

Hester was as u aa she was kind of 
heart, and much as she would have liked to re- 
main at home, and to look for Wyndham’s coming, 
she sacrificed what to her would have been the 
greatest happiness of ber life for Miss Daly’s good, 
as she supposed, 

Hester often wondered, however, why Lord 
Powls did not make any concerning her, 
why he did not leave even so much a8 @ note for 

Beatrice always told her of the pleasant time 
they had had together,and pater would ven- 
ture to ask whether Lord Powis’had leftany mes- 
sage for her, her companion would reply, with 6 
haughty toss of her head, that he never once 
mentioned her name, that he had invariably 
changed the subject whenever she attempted 00 
epesk of her, ” 

“How could he have uttered those falee, 
impassioned words to me when he had not me 
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marry her, she Iv was a 
for him. Why « she have ped for one 


instant thet be would renounce all brilliant 
prospects forher sake} Yeb the mistake had 


really , 
She had firmly be that moonlight ni 
at the picnic, when he aan «8 
and had pleaded with her to become his wife, 
that be wasin earnest, that he wished to make 


her his wife. 


It was best that she was undecefved before it 
was too late, that she knew the truth—he did not 


care for her after all. 


The only course that she could pursue was to 
plainly let him perceive that she did not believe 


the declaration that he had made. 


Hester hated the thought.and spurned the idea. 
But it seemed to ber that he had acted a mos 
unroanly part, a most ignoble one ; yet there was 


no help for it. 


Hester thought the matter over: ge and 
way, 


earnestly, She would not put herself in 


but if ever he’crossed her path she ‘would -be so 
anxioug to read his mind and to learn his inten- 
tions that she would be sure to understand him 
at once without his entering into a long ex- 


planation, 


Hester wished that he would come that day 
before she left the house with the sick women: 
The sooner the better, and then all uncertainty 
would be ended, Iv seemed to the girl, as she 
pondered over these things, that a cloud had 
fallen over the sunshine, and she blamed herself 
for allowing hop# and love to enter her heart, 
and thus cause her so much sadness and anxiety, 

Hester strolled absently along through the 
grounds, little thinking under what cireumstances 


she should see her lover again. 


She gazed afar off, and presently she saw in the 
distance a young and beautiful girl standing on 
the edge of the lake, It was Beatrice, as she soon 
discovered, Wyndham Powis was by her side; 
She, beautifal, bright, animated, was talking 
gayly to him; and he, with his ugual ease and 


grace, was listening attentively, feasting his 


face, 


A pang of indescribable jealousy shot through 


Anyone could see, she hervelf,: that 
Wyndham Powis céusidered ioc nenee a perfect 
in 


right to be by the side of beautiful. 
preference to herself, Hester never forgot 


picture the two presented standing there—the 
clear, deep, reflecting water before them, the 


green trees nodding above their 


Beatrice’s beautiful eyes looking up into Wynd- 


bam's handsome ones 


She -hoped against hope that they would not 
linger there together—that they might 
prayers era that cool glade, wae | 


many loved to linger.» She counted every m 


i 


sng had rey ga ae” a | 
ng; " ‘ 
every eapressiod bat she could nob ‘tell: whether 


A few momette’ as 
ended, She went back to the house unobserved, 


with the wreoched, half-formed suspicion that 


Wyndham Powis had tited of her almost as soon 
aa he had uttered thas love avowal—that simply 
the electric aj “love” never had and never 
<a between his soul aud hers. 
wae no explanation needed, no lon a 
dark shadow lying between them. re, 
To fair, trus ester io was a story of failure, 


Hi 
She strove, as ps women never before had 
striven, to banish his memory from her suffering 
heart ; but try as she would, she could not forget | don’t mind 
him, "em up.” 





ght of the future | 

future that ng te 

‘have no love, was to be t without him. She 

hope in life-—no otoer dream, 

From that time, and during the long hours of 

the star-lit night, she lamen 

.}) watched the stars until they faded from the eky, 
and then she buried her face in the pillow and 

‘sobbed herself to sleep, : 

° (Lo be continued.) 








CISSY MORELAND. 


oung girl seated under an ivy-wreathed porch, 
se daphne ; bat Philip Staunton’s eyes 
brightened as they rested upon it, and a sirange 
stirred his unusually unsusceptible heart, 

" Have I traversed the wide 
unscathed all these years,” he asked himeolf, 
sight, oe & rustic 


world over, and 


only to fall in love, ab 
divinity out in the wilds of 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl looked 
up, with a startled air, the lovely peach-bloom 
colour deepening and brightening in her velvety 
cheeke. : 


‘What Cissy. Moreland saw was a tall, dark 
young man, of eight-and-twenty,. with a eome- 
what listless expression u 
face. He wore tourist's 
atid carried a small knapsack slung across his 


“May I trouble you for a drink of water!” 
he asked; in a low, musical voice; that made the 
young girl stare, ita refined accents were so 
different from the rough epeech to which she was 

ed, 


Before Cissy could comply with the re 
the kitchen-door swung suddenly open, and 
strong-featured face, with beetlivg black brows 

ou’ 


his fine, handsome 
dress of grey tweed, 


Moreland, 7's stepmother, 
‘Don’t come in here?” she cried, in a shrill, 
acrid voice, glow 


ou her beauty, with a pleased expression var tae 
Moreland wasabout to slam’ the door, 
when, by. an amusing 
drove into the 


She was one of those women who make 
} unable to abide one 


a 


3 


woman’s ebild to bring up. 1 
never have married Robert Mo 
he would up and die at the end of five 
and leave me to take care of his first wife’s 
I have children enough of my own to lock 


was accustomed to these tirades, but they. 
t tears to her eyes. She migho 
that her stepmother had seized 
upon the bit of property that was left, and used 
tall for the benefit of her own progeny 
her slaving from morning till night, b 


“Walt a minute,” Mre, Moreland resumed, 
‘(I've got. lots of rage stowed 
the garret, that I’ve been keeping 
ht person comes along. 
hindered, Pl 


i 


24 


Z 


after” Hester's torture was 


§ 


a 





A roguish twinkle showed iteelf in Philip Staun- 


ton’s eyes, as the good woman disappeared in the 
direction of the upper regions. 


“My ‘pack’ only contains the kit of a strol- 


ing artist,” he said, smilingly. ‘‘ Bat here comes 
the real Simon Pure,” as 6 freckle-faced man, 
with a scraggy, sandy moustache, climbed the 
steps, bringing an armful of tinware and some 
old-fashioned steelyards, ‘‘I shollabdicate in his 
favour.” 


Cissy’s cheeks were burniog hotly, but she 


caught up her straw hat, and bringing a tumbler 
from the pantry-shelf, led the way to the well, in 
the shadow of some lilac- bushes at the rear of the 


house, 


Philip drank the cool water she proffered, as 


though it had been ambrosia, Oa returning the 
empty glass his gaze happened to fall upon the 
pin that fastened Ciasy’s collar, Lt waa cameo 
of considerable value—a portrait finely and artis- 
tically cut ; bub it did not look out of place, though 
her dress wae of common alpaca. 


“TI beg your pardon |” hesaid, eagerly, “But 


may I ask where you god that brooch?” 


“Tt was my mother’s,” Cissy replied; ‘‘ that 


is why I like to wear it.” 


“Oh—an heirloom! Can you tell me any- 


thing of its history ?” 


“Very little. My mother prized it highly. 


The likeness ix that of some relative—-a great 
aunt, I believe.” 


“What was your mother’s maiden name ?” 
Cicely Dorrant.” 
Philip gazed at the young girl, curiously, 


He would have said more, but Mrs. Moreland’s 
shrill voice sounded at that instant, calling 


sharply for Cissy. 


* Don’t be loitering there, you good-for-nothing 


child! You might try to make yourself useful 
occasional! 


y- You've only been a burden to me 


ever since your father died, Go up into the 
garret, and bring dowr, the rest o’ them rags.” 


Cissy flitted away, & painful flush suffusing her 

But she had not seen the last of the haadsone 
t. 

That evening, as ehe stood dejectedly at the 


melee pie, wearied oat with the labours of the 
day, 


trying to escape for a few moments from 


her stepmother’s sbrewish tongue, be came 
whistling along the lane, and paused beside her, 


“You have been crying,” he . exclaimed, 


abrupt, looking into her pretty forget-me-not 
eyes. 
*\ Yes,” she admitted, “It was very foolish 
0 » 
“That dreadful woman has been ccolding you 
nan?” 


“T deserved it, no doubt, Iain not strong, and 


cannot accomplish much,” 


Pailip mattered something under his breath. 
‘© Why don’t you leave her} Have you no 


relatives to whom you could go?” 


Cissy shook her pretty head. 
" There ia only the t-aunt of whem I spoke 


this morniog—and I don’t even know where to 
find her. It would make no difference if I did. 
She is very rich, but my stepmother says she 
hates girls, and could not be induced togive me a 


cr 


you go sway with me!” 
The girl stared at him, her cheeks flushed, her 


epart, 
mrt don’t—I don’t understand what you mean, 
air,” stammered. 


she 
: is no occarion to look so frightened, 


little one, though it is very*sudden. But I took 
@ liking for you at once, and I cannot endure to 


see you abused, I went you for my -wife, dar- 


gy had bad lovers before, but never one for 
whom she cared. 


A thrill of tingling sweetness shot through ber 


veins. She felt the spell of those magnetic, dark 
eyes, poo Philip was a stranger, and she dared nov 
ield to 


“No, no—you ¢annot realise what you are say- 
ing, or else you are only laughing at me!” she 
cried, running away and hiding herself, with 
emotions singularly blended with rapture and 
alarm, 


Two weeks wore on. Cissy saw no more of the 
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handsome artist, but she was continually dream- 
ing or thinking of him, 

One morning she unexpectedly received a letter, 
It fell first into her stepmother’s hands, who, in 
the exercise of a privilege she arrogated to herself, 
immediately tore it open and possessed herself of 
its contents, It ran thus :— 


‘I do not expect to feel proud of a grandniece 
brought up in the wilds ot Yorkshire, but it is 
lime you saw something of the world, You can 
come to me for a six weeks’ visit if you like. But 
don’t expect to become my heiress, My will is 
made already, and does not give you a shillug. 


“ Amy Durrant,” 


* Bless me!” Mra. Moreland exclaimed, startled 
almost cut of her senses, “Ib is from that 
miserly old woman, your great-aunt. How did 
she learn your address, I wonder? And she has 
actually eent acheque for fifty pounds to buy a 
new outfit, and defray expenses, Weil, I never!” 

Clasy’s heart beat high with hope and expecta- 
tion. 

“I may go!” she cried, in au eager, pleading 
tone, 

Mrs, Moreland frowued. 

‘*I don’t know how to spara you, j ist as har- 
vest is coming on. But that crabbed old maid 
would be angryi f Lrefused toletyougo. Shelives 
in London, itappears. Ten pounds will take you 
there, and leave some money in your pocket, and 
you'll want fifteen more for clothes. That will 
leave twenty five for me and my daughter Sarah, 
Yes you might as well begin to get ready.” 

» When Cisay’s preparations were all made, and 
she was about setting out upon her journey, Mrs, 
Moreland said,-— 

“Now I want you to speak a good word for 
Sarah. She aln’t no relation of Mics Durraat’s, 
to be sure, bub the old miser might send her a 
few dresses and jewels, and never mise "em. Take 
everything that’s offered you, Cissy, and when 
you come back J’li divide the things between you 


Cissy was quite startled by the magnificence of 
the grand house where her grand-aunt resided, 

Her great-aunt, a wrinkled old crone in black 
velvet and lace, welcomed her with a kiss. 

“ You have your mother’s facs,my dear, I am 
glad of that.” 

“Oh,” cried Cissy, eagerly, ‘‘do you remember 
my mother?” 

‘Certainly. I used to wish she was a boy, that 
I wight leave her my money. But girls are not of 
rouch consequence in this world, I had lost all 
trace of poor Cicely. And so Robert fs dead? 
He was’ ® good man, but sadly wantiog in 
energy.’ 

" How did you find me, Aunt Amelia!” 

* That’ 8 a secret,” an odd twinkle in her beady 
eyez, “By-the-way, I see you wear a ‘cameo 
brooch that was your mother’s. Ib was cut in 
Italy half a century ago. Do you know whose 
bead it ia?” 

** Yours, Aunt Am 

The old woman tecghed softly. 

“Yes, dear ; though it does not bear much 
resemblance to me now. One changes in fifty 
years, There were two cut at the same time, I 
have always kept the duplicate.” 

Io was a charmed life that opened for Cissy, 
The gay city, with all its attractions and novelties, 
secmed like enchanted land, She was thoroughly 
happy for the first time in her life, 

Miss Durrant appeated quite fond of her, and 
her eweot dreams were never interrupted by Mrs. 
Moreland’s sharp, rasping volce. 

Six weeks went by all too quickly, and at last 
she was summoned to her great-aunt’s dressing- 
room, 

“The limit of your stay haz expired,’ Mies 
Durrant said, looking at her keenly. ‘I hope 
you have enjoyed yourself ?’ . 

"Very, very much!” Cissy answered, her 
sweet voice choking a little. “It was very kind 
of you to invite me here.” 

'Ycu are ready to return home?” 

ee you think I had better go, dear 
aunt.” 

Two or three great drops fell down the girl’s 





face. She wi 


seen t 
“ Cisay,” she said, abruptly, ° what if I were to 
ask you to remain? 


indy sprang toward her with an impuleive 


little 
‘you, aunt? Oh, I would be so glad.” 
“You can stay upou one condition. I ‘have 
learned to love you, but.my, will is made, as I 
wrote you. Ib cannot be altered, even to pleare 
you. The bulk of my fortune goes to my half- 
elater’s son, a very worthy young than. > 
you can remain as his wife. 1 have 
cated with him, and he is very willing to consent 
to ie acrangeaent 6 oe 
w very onsen marry & 
een coe aaa 
le, even + not 

fill all her heart. ep 

“TI must go,” she said, sadly. “There is no 
other way.” 

“Walt until you have met my heir, You 
might c hange your mind,” 

‘* Never. 

Poor Cissy dropped floods of tears ‘into the 
box with the new clothes Miss Durrant’s gener- 
osity had provided, 

At last, ‘chen tha qeeh-tpes bon been spoken, 
she groped her way blindly downstairs. A 
gentleman stood near the drawing-room door. As 
she looked up a startled cry broke from her lips, 

Pailip Staunton 

“You here? How very strange.” 

She blushed furiously, but as the young man 
opened his arms, Cissy leaned her head upon his 
shoulder with a weary sigh. 

“ Are you glad to see me, darling?” he whis- 


2, 08, very glad.” 

“Toen you do love me alittle!” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, unable to keep back the 
truth. 

Just then Cissy heard a low laugh, and, look- 
ing up, saw Mise Darrant stan upon the land- 
ing, her kind old face beaming with delight, 

“ You might as well ring for the maid to take 
your traps, my dear,” she called out. 

Cissy glanced bewilderedly from the smiling 
woman to the handsome lover, 

What does she mean?” 

‘That. you are never going back to be abused 
by your shrewieh stepmother,” Philip answered, 
“ Forgive me for trying you so sorely, but it wag 
Aunt Amy’s wish. Iam ber-heir.” 

One week later, Mrs. Moreland received a 
large box of clothing and nicknacks, but she had 
seen the last of Cisey herself. 


(THE END } 








Tue horse has a greater variety of gaits than 
any other quadruped. Besides the walk, trot, 
gallop, and amble, pace or rack, some horses 
gallop with the forelegs and trot with the hind ; 
others move with the legs separately in succession ; 
and othera execute many movements, 
the result of education, 

Tue smallest, simplest,.and best-protected 
post-office in the world isin the Straits of 
Magellan, and has been there for many years, It 
consists of a small painted keg or cask, and is 
chained to the rocks of the extreme cape, in a 
manner £0 that it floats free, opposite Terra del 
Fuego. Each passing ship sends a boat to take 
letters out and put others in, This curious post- 
office is unprovided with a postmaster, and is, 
therefore, under the protection of all the navies 
of the world. Never in the history. of this 
unique “ office” has-its privilege been abused. . 
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FACETIR, 


“Don's. you think pred should be musie in 
every home!” “By '! means; what I object 
to is music next door. 


opening the street-door) : “ Anna, hee is 
se pies tee bles.” She; “Don’t. be 
silly. It's my new 


“JT peotarm,” said tha cat, “ I'm>»afraid I 
shall never be able to teach those kittens man- 
ers, However, I can pur-eevere,” 

Ry 1) bow Ising ‘Home Sweet Home’ with 

expression?” “Yes, indeed, 
iesbel the way you sang it made everybody in 
the room feel like going home.” 

Masset: “ Whose picture, Jack?” Jack (with 
confusion): “Er—that’s my sister. _She’s 
married, and lives in Australia.” Mabel, “ Sister 
by birth or by rejection 1” ‘ 

“ Waar is that man laughingat?” ‘‘ Because 
he bought a horse cheap,” ‘And what’s the 
other fellow chuckling for?” “Because he sold 
the horse.” 

Mistress: “Bridget, this {s altogether too 
much ; you have a new follower in the kitchen 
every week.” Bridget: “Well, ma’am, you 
see, the food in this house is so bad, no one will 
come here for longer than a week.” 

Rase : “I see that they caught the fellow 
who broke out of gaol aed Peary day,” said the 
boarder, who was looking paper. “Of 
course,” said the Cheerful "Falot, "A fellow 
who breaks out is etre to be spotted.” 

“You don’t mind my talking so much, do 
you?” she asked, ‘No, indeed ; but,” he said, 
facetiously, “I may mind after we are married.” 
“But I shan’) mind then if you do,” she an- 
swered, 

Mrs. PARVENUE: 


“I want one of those 


globes.” Ar ag ge “Here ix one, madam, 
that is used all our reer “Well, if 
you'll have me a few more islands painted on 


them empty spaces, I'll take it.” 

‘‘Mr, Barctay Is so well read; he repeated 
an exquisite quotation last night.” “ What was 
it?” “] can’t give you the exact words, but he 
said he’d rather be a something in a something 
than something else in a something else,” 

“Tsar's a nice-looking dog,” remarked the 
kindly old gentleman, who takes an interest ban 


thing. ‘ Yes, sir; he looks all right,” 
the seedy individual who was ing him 
ith & piece He looks like a pointer.” 


* Yea, air ; that’s what he looks like, But 
that ain’s what he fa. He's a Less gp ys 

Aunt: “ What! sitting wu at this 
hour?” Niece: Yes, anlar it’s only a little 
note to Harry.” Aunt: “ Wh: , Harry only left 
fre saiawies ou. Niece: “Yes; but there is 

something I f lorgot Respar it’s very im- 
portant, Aun: “Yes?” Niece; ‘*I. asked 
him if he loved me, and he said ‘ Yes ;’ but I for- 
got to ask him if he would love me always.” 

A apy cycliat in knickerbockers was riding 
in the Selch barteond of Wareham. She lost 
her way, and seeing a countryman in front, rode 
and said, *'Can.you tell me 
if this fs the right way to Wareham?” The 
wn with great atten- 
ly replied, "Yes, mise—yes ; 
you seem to have got ’em all right,” 

A sHort time ago an old May went on board 

Nelson’s flagship, the Vi The different 
objecta of interest, were duly own to her, and, 


late), the 
ce fell!” 
the old lady ; “I nearly fell there myself!” 
“Way, hello, Briggins, what =e you doing 
per 1 J though you had » agent 
ng out of that 


Guiting good. atory in 
couree I sent it out, 





A QUICK retort is credited to a a 
whose tongue fe as ready as his pea. Not long 
ago, as he was with a friend in Fleet- 
street, a man came up behind him and gave him 


& resounding slap on the shoulder. The writer | 


turned a surprised face towards the new comer, 
who-sald : Pook here, you must. remember me. 
Now, don’t you?” “I can’t say that I re- 
member your face," returned the y author 
ee “but your manner fe certainly fami- 


DuRING @ weekly kit inspection in an infantry 
regiment, stationed a few years since ab Alder- 
shot, a mop had been accidentally left propped 
with the head uppermost & spare bed-cot, 
The captain of the company (who, by-the-bye, 
was said to be very short-sighted), on entering the 
room, Brags to the head of the mop, and ex- 
claimed in a loud, sharp tone; “ Colour-sergeant, 
see that man gets his hair cut!" The colour- 
sergeant, taking in the situation, remarked : 
“Very good, sir.” And, calling out 
‘* Attention!” to -check the tittering and 
ye of the troops, he passed on to the next 


wT THINK your daughter intends to elope.” 
The old man looked at the neighbour who was 
always interfering ion matters that did nob con- 
cern bim, and shook his head. ‘I can hardly 
believe it,” he said. ‘I have every reason to 
believe-—-—” “Bat that won’t do,” interrupted 
the old man, “ You forget thas this is a serious 
matter that ought not to be allowed to rest 
upon hearsay evidence. When one man comes 
to another and tells him that his daughter is 
about to forsake the parental roof under cover 
of the night he should be absolutely sure of what 
he says. Have you incontrovertible evidence 





that what you say isitrue?” ‘'‘ Well, no, I can’t 
say that I have,” replied the officious neighbour, | 
beginning to feel that perhaps he had gone too 
far. ‘‘ Just as I feared,” returned the old man, 
“This is the third time I've had my hopes 





Estab. 1886. 





For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 





INVALUABLE 
For Lapres. 











TR. « ESPN aa Beam TY 
G. Whelpton & Son, 8, Crane Ct., Fleet St., London, 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures instantly. 
Enclose stamped addressed yrs deg va “ha” 
» HUDDERSFIELD, f 
with name of nearest agent. 
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TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone orl 


Bold everywhere, Tins 134d, 


Keating’ Jozeng S 





Readers who respond to any of the Ad- 


| vertisements 


in this journal, would greatly 


needlesely raised by reports of this cort, and it it | os te by mentioning the “ London Reader ” 
e source of their information. 


is growing monotonous.” 





Model 648.— 
comnme in Noha 
Serge, bodice made with yr 
gathered front and shaped be 
Well-cut Skirt. 
my eee and Prices: 





MODEL 647. 


sleeves ; saddle and sleeves lincd. KS's 

Price 

safely en ae in rete and car- sign 7 ee 
@ pail Skirt only, as presente: 

rm ke scat carriage 6d. extra, the 





Please mention Loxpon 








JOHN NOBLE : 
Costumes & Dress Fabrics. 


WORN BY LADIES OF EVERY DEGREE, AND UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 
Supreme Value 
TWO GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


for - 


A Box con- 
taining 
1000 Patterns 


on approval, 
together 


ung lady's 
oble Cheviot 


38 46 50 inches. 
A Smartiy Cut Design. oli Fes Sits ot ite each. 
In John Noble ane Serge, Carringe ; 
fitwide Sk fall 10/6 A ip iSBLE Chsvior 
‘ont ice shaped 523m. wide), in whic 
is figure at back and sr mes are made. 
worn inside or outside skirt, latest A er ® Dress Fouad 


caly 10/6 complete; | ART S SOUVE ha 


‘¢ curing 


next few pai & 
COLOUR. Ab Costumes supplied in Black, Navy, Brown, Bronze, Electric, Petunia, 
Ruby, Fawn or Grey. 
wrcang* IN STOCK are 34, 36, and 38 ins. round bust (under arms 
front. Larger or special sizes, made to measure, 1/6 extra. B 


BADER when order? 


‘| [JOHN NOBLE, LTD., anon st. muis, MANCHESTER. 


Money. 





MODEL 644. 
AVery Becoming Mode. 
In John Noble Cheviot Serge, 


with Bodice made 
Norfolk Fashion; the 
centre boxpleat being ‘ 
carried to the neck. With 
pointed saddle front; saddle 
and sleeves lined. Price only 
10/6 ; carriage 9d. extra. Skirt 
alone, §/63 bowery 6d. extra, 

Lyrtle, Cinnamon, 


10/6 





skirts being 38, 40, and 42 ins, long in 
kese_London and Midland bank, 
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so STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tae a pebriaee ae y ake | sy e — iin 
celebrated .at. Balmoral on Monday, May 24t ; ‘ ' { 
when a large party will be gitén, and’ the: ustial ae one Englishman in 2,000 rises to ee ¥ ie 0 vallaneal i Cee ee OE 
Highland sports will be Indulyed in during the inetd Peas oe 
dey, followed by a torchifghb procession at} cH square-inch of the human skin contains] In Norway girla are ible for raabrimony 
vight, no less than 3,500 perspiration pores, until they have earned ates for proficiency 

Ta Princess of Wales and’ Princess Victoria | (Tare are three times as many muscles in the | in knitting, baking, and spinning, 
are probably going to spend.a month at Copen- bon & dog es there are in the human hand and |) Wexioaw women are never employed . 

b ad 


hagen with Prince and Princess Charles of Den- 
mark, The Prince and. Princess of Wales and 
Princesa Victoria are going to Windsor Castle on 
Saturday, the 27th, on a visit to. the Qaeen until 
Monday. 

Tue Mistrees of the Robes has received orders 
that all Court dresses during the coming Season 
are to be new. The Gentlemen of the. Lord 
Steward’s Department, the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
and of the Department of the Master of the 
Horse are to have new uniforms, as are also the 
servants of the lower orders. 

THE Prince of Wales will probably postpone 
his departure for the Riviera until the evening 
of Thursday, March 4+h, in order thas he may be 
present at the second Drawing Room, The Prince 
is to atay in the South of Europe for about five 
weeks, and on returning to England he will go to 
Sandringham for Easter, and is to be at New- 
market for the Craven Meetivg, arriving in town 
for the season on Monday, April 26th. 

Tae Prince of Wales is anxious that the 
Qaeen should hold a Chapter of the Order 
of the Garter at Windsor Castle at the end of 
June, which ceremony would be followed by a 
State Banquet to the *‘ Knight Companions” in 
So. George’s Hall, There would probably be a 
servies previously in St. George’s Chape', ‘con- 
dueted by the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford 
aud the Dean of Windsor, who are the ecclesias- 
tical officers of the Order, The Inst Chapter of 
the Garter took place at Windsor Castle in April, 
1355, when the Emperor Napoleon was admitted 
to the Order by the Queen. 

THE arrangements for the Queen's visit to 
Sheffield have been altered, aud Her Majesty's 
stay in the town will be very brief, According 
to the original pian, the Queen was to have 
driven from the Town Hall to Tho Farm, the 
residence of the Duke of Norfolk, where ahe 
would have rested and dined before leaving for 
Scotland. It has now been sebtled that, after 
the ceremony at the Town Hall; the Queen will 
drive through the Norfolk Park, and then return 
to the station. Her Majesty is to dine in her 
saloon during the journey between Leeds and 
Carlisle, and will arrive at Balmoral about half- 
pest ten on Saturday mornivg. Tho visit to 

heffield Is fixed for Friday, May 21st, 

In May the Queen will, all being well, hold ia 
person one, possibly two, Drawing Rooms, that 
is to say, will receive the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and those who have the entrée. 
There will be 4 State Baliat Backinghbam Palace 
during the week of the sixtieth Accession 
Anniversary, also ® garden-party, and poseibly a 
command performance at the Opera. The Court 
of the Quirinal is to be represented on the occa- 
sion by thelr Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Naples, The Queen will have a 
aufficiently cxeiting time in receiving ail the 
foreign Royal visitors, being present on the won- 
derful occasion of the Thankegiving iteelf, at a 
@reab State banquet, and at a Royal garden 
party. There will, of couree, be splendid private 
cutertafuments in honour of the great event, 

Everrors has kuown for a long time that 
Princess Henry of Battenberg has literary tastes, 
and has, in fact, written one or two pieces, both in 
prose avd verse, of great merit, but it. will come 
48 8 surprise to many that Princess Louise, not 
content with being a aculptress, has been buaily 
engaged oo a translation of a German book by an 
obseure German author, Erckhardshausen by 
name, ‘Ihe original ie named “God ia Love,” 
and is a series of esesys on artistic and spiritual 
matters, . The Princess has, we learn, ned yet 
decided what vane to give her work, but it will 
fob'be the « title, Mr, Gladstone has been 
taking & grea sat in thie translation, which 
Lord Lorne has sent to Hawarden chapter» by 
chapter as the Princess completed it, 





More than 2,000 people mysteriously dicappear 
from London every year, and are never heard of 
again. 





GEMS. 


Nosopy talks much who does not say unwise 
things--things thap he did nob mean—as no 
person plays much without striking a false note 
sometimes, 

Bara any wronged thee, be bravely revenged. 
Blight it, and the work’s begun ; forgive it, and 


‘tis finished, He is below himself that is not. 


above an iojury. 

Ir is not by turning over libraries, but by re- 
peatedly perusing and intently contemplating 4 
few great models that the mind {is best disci- 
plined, 

Patrence with what we cannot approve, in the 
individual or in‘the community, places us in the 
beat position and in the best condition to cure or 
correct the same. 

Ty men would clamour and labour only half as 
hard for good habits, patience and industry as 
they clamour for more money or some particular 
kind of money, the ils of life would be very 
materially reduced, independent of all kinds of 
legislation, 

ly a man or & woman will only start with s 
fixed and honourable purpose {in life, and strictly 
and persistently attempt to carry it. out to, the 
best of hia orher ability, undiemayed by failure 
or delay, the time may be long in coming, but 
come it wili, when that purpose wil! be achieved. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Sucar Canpy.—Six cups of sugar, one cup of 
vinegar, one cup of water. One tablespoonful of 
butter pub in at last, with one teaspoonful of 
salaeratus dissolved in hot water, Bofl fast, with- 
out stirring, an hour, or until it crisps in cold 
water, Pall white with the tips of fingers. 

Eaa Purr.—Soften a of butter 
to a creamy consistency by working it with a 
fork ; beat three eggs to a froth and add them 
to the butter ; add a level ofal of salt and 
six tablespoonfuls of flour, t all chese in- 
grediente” together until they foam, then put 
them into buttered earthen cups or small tin 

4, and bake Ina hot oven for half an hour, 
or wntil they are cooked throvgh and nicely 
browned, 

CHICKEN QUENELLES.-~Mix together half a cup- 
ful each of the soft part of and of finely- 
chopped or pounded chicken meat cooked ; 
season the mixture highly with salb and cayenne, 
and moisten ir with enough raw yoik of egg to 
bind it, so that little olive-shaped pieces can be 
moulded between two small spoous, Hither roll 
the quenelles in egg and cracker dust and fry 
them, or poach thera until they float in bofling 
water or broth. : 

Farep Apriss —Wipe, core and cut in half-inch 
slices, without paring, sour apples, either Green- 
ings or Baldwins being suitable. The skin of the 
apples helps them to keep from breaking in the 
cooking. Fry in butter or pork fat until eoft, 
and browned on both sides. Or apples may be 
cooked by laying them io the dripping-pan under 
the boiler while the sausages are cooking, letting 
the fat. fromthe sausages buste them, Draid on 
brown paper, and serve round the sausages, 





| _book- 

keepers, cashiers,.e riters or 

saleswomen, or im any of Indw 
woman can earn her own living... 

Iv Zululand, when the. moon is,ab the full, 
objects are distinctly visible at as greata distance 
as seven miles, By starlight one can se@ to read 
print with ease. Sy sels 

Suxce the beginning of this century no less 
than fifty-two volcanic islauds have risen eut of 
the sea, Nineteen of that number have since 
disappeared, and ten are now inhabited. 

Women fn Austria cannot under any cireum- 
stances be iwprisoned or condemmed to death. 
After sentence has been pronounced upon a 
woman she is sent to a conyent and kept there 
a certain number of years. - 

A Lowpor Itventor has a patent one bicycle 
attachment which:consiste in placing the wheels 
on eceentrically mounted hubs so as. to-give the 
wheel a rocking motion similar to 
riding. 

SPECIALLY constructed broad belts 
climbing are now being manufactured in 
land, in place of the ordinary ropes: 
used. It is found that tourists are often fatally 
injured by the rope cutting into the body. 

Tus most wonderful statue In the world is in 
Yokohama, It is a seated image of the god Dia- 
butsu, and ita height is 634 feet. The total 
weight of this great statue is 450 tons, 500 pounds 
of which is pure gold. : 

Tus most curiously decorated graves in the 
world are the vegro gravés in South America, 
Some of these ang ome wins paend 
bottles of medicine eparted in their 
final illness, and the duration of the malady is 
easily guessed by the number of bottles, 

THere are many different kinds of animals in 
the world that never in all their lives 





i 


| much as.adrop of water, Among these are the 


Nemes of Patagonia and gaze 
Kast. A Lge i ey = na art bade in the 
Zoo without ing # drop of water ; many 
naturalists believe the only moisture imbibed by 
wild rabbite is derived from green herbage laden 
with dew, ‘ 

Tax monkey’s intelligence haa never ben a 
to arrive at sein eee =? et ca to 
achieve the unt: of a knot. You may tiea 
monkey with rye § fasten Ib with the simplest 
form of a common knot, and uolees the beasb can 
break the string or gnaw it in. two he will never 
get loose. To untie the, knot requires obser- 
vation and reasoning power, and though a 
monkey may possess both, he has neither in 5 
svfficient degree to enable him to overcome the 
difficulty. 

A wew-rnocess carpet Hoing promises wonder 
fully well, and if io keeps ite ect: house- 
keepers wil! have something to 
P pulp is worked up thr a series of 

ders, It is nob compre as much a5 
ordinary paper, but left porous, fibrous, and 
very elastic. It fs said that a carpet laid upon 
this material is as prong Bag though put u 
rubber. Jun the m of the pulp various 
chemicals are iv ced which make the fabric 
to an extent moth- proof. At all events, fb 
has the disagreeable odour so tntimately asso- 
elated with moth-destroyers of verious D 
tions, Into the pulp fs put a substance w 
produces fertaentation, thereby lifting the ‘ par- 
ticles and creating air-celly among them. 
evaporate, lesving small interstices, which go 
towards making the substance porous The 
prodact is durable, clean, riot too heavy, and, 
befag smooth and free from corrugations, does 
not wear the carpet. The public and the house 


keeper will wait with Impatience for this much- 
needed article to come into general use.’ . 
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KOTICES. TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wrui2.—There is no publication of the sort so far ay 
we know, 
Perrin 9 are. never more han twelve or 


Ma.ikcHoty.—You will act wisely for yourself in 
seeing another doctor. 

Warree.—The customary address is “The Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 

Drssctep.—She was clearly, entitled to give, I ined 
summary dismissal. 

T..0.—The value is exactly what you ean induce 
someone to give, 

Lapy es Sa rene at any other way of 
sain eT 

Muresnie,—The 
sn the pation were ius ways cage wes prctetty gel 

prior to such. union. 

Ovex rs Dirvicurties.—There is no legal, but there ia 
a moral, com: compulsion for father to bupport his ton 


until he is 
ihe right 


An Iovozant Lass.—Balmoral is a sommer 

of the Queen’s in the Scottish Highlands, on 

ye" of the Dee. 
G.—The Natto paenre enn? wenoponad $1887, hing 

ws Y suivition yao weap reet House 

the building in. T. Cia. 

Winow. ~The mite mentioned in the Scriptures wae a 
Greek coln which circulated freely in Kome and in 
Palestine. It weighed about eighteen grains. 

Bo-Paxrp.—We have no recipe for removing supor- 
fluous hatr; thete are just toro methods that can be 
used—the electric needle and tweezers. 


DoLLiz.—We cannot advise beyond recommending 
you wo She a bought it. ae 


not, alter 


certainly should iter you wore if three times, 
show abu Sa 

orate Beg see ee Seraiay, Soeatood by a free 
Press is @ Preag Government censorship 
or taxes, but atuanable to the wa for libel sind defams- 
on, 


Be titi gpeswsene ob yh we gam consult some well- 
Ww respectable 
nd if ST aaeht tek they ee wil 


and if lixely to prove a 
‘a blood is a red kind of resin 


probably take 6 up, 
aa a species of 


Cramennon.- =_ 
obtained from the fruit of the rotan 
both as a 


cane found in the Hast indies. — Ii 
colour and as a medicine. 


Uncin’s Pev.-Any on may'seo for a feo of s 


shilling any will By Eapet House, and obtain a 
eae payment of w shillings, to the 


Tingp oF ExGLanD.-—-We cannot recommend emigra- 
tion in your case er im that of ethers. Success depends 
in 2 great measure oo ygam qualifications we can posaibly 
kuow nothing abeu 


P.—Anyone st upon thebighway in possession 
ha game inay be taken fato custody by a constabie if he 
does not tell where he got it and account 
for possession, 

A Yewrvrun'—Begin after taking taking three to six 
months to ze; tt been tac ste rom ble to go 
up in the ot-ike % to # cer- 
taluty speedily coming cating dowa like rine aniale 

Paxiez-vous.—The time ip which you may leara the 
French my Ra depends on aptitnde, capacity, 


diligence, &, goin, i France to learn ought 
to become cateaat proficient in six months, 


A Hanp Wonkep Man.—It ts not the duty of 

wife exclusively to look after the children; Gar ert 
the work, and responsibility when your aie work ia 
over aud must asaisé in making a home for them, 


Iupaupunce —It is hard to Isy down rules for the 
guidance of others, ou are in serigus doubt as to 
the propriety of"s line of conduct, we would 
Advise you te consult your mother upon the aubject. 


ls A QUANDARY. rredy ys ee ee goa sop of the claim, 
especially seeing that you as mauch in 
actual ture and i. of wages attending ovurt 
to defend poe a successfully in event of being sued. 


Vers.—You might try mixtog vp some of oe 
strongest soap lees with quicklime to the consistency 
thin cream, lug fton the staine and let it remain nae 
twenty-four hours, clean it off afterwards with soap 
and water, and polish well, 


Six Yuzars’ Respte.—Shorthand alone will not 
qualify a eee lle pened ince pe me snes Be 8 
man of sorae edu ot considerable. ra 
collancous as gg with respect to ss mages ore 
political aubjecta, & 

heya or On clan Fae to assert a te in 
general, tn good times persons who are able to 
thing exeeltently well will find em a at 
_— ctality, provided Gist is nothing ¢ jectionable about 


%. .0,--Incessant nail-biting se an excited 


Lérvous Seomperament ; 
activity under eireumstancos to im the 
eotionabie 





boul, wil oertataly east ia curing the objae 


Want 
a strav, 


aay 


we should say do nothing secretly 


your way how to act, 


DREAM OF THE DAWNING YEAR. 


Dear land ae ot a eo 
Why atill in backward 
Should I survey the 
The vaniehed 

} Tae be oat ae 


westward 
I T tallow stitt thee the guiding utar 
Upon the apenas 


ora 


ven the sub: much attention, w' @ race of 
. rat the Caucasus, Son dutnek “enaeis 
coun ever m . 
Syne wore, the ba, yam 2 ee et ie 
‘wore a dress, why saors 

and close- Their occupation was hunt- 
ing and war, fought partly on foot and partly on 


0 po Rreut.—It ie avery difficult matter for | 
ger to give advice ina case such as yours, Can- | venteut for you to have to wait for your money; hav 
secretly, and be very earned it you must insist on 
1 of a man whe, would make such a suggestion to | not have engaged with him 
al Once you are married your husband has first | 

height gated time. Remember this, and think 


Samson.—Just tell your employer it is not con- 
as you woul 
meni 
terms he ig now secking to force upon you. 


rags bv tener Aged Now ge and it looks gener- 

ally better a they should be when all sit down 

together, but there is often a reserve on a side table or 

ueed-up dishes, &c., and if soup is 

bo sas Rely asa and offered to the 
c) 


RESOME AFFLIC ‘dincw Al poocan Pd 
collected ; reflect bef what you are going 
on. pale | if you hear some- 

exciting in the course of 

me maiplae before you ask a 

ne you must 


iaind ‘to ‘enable you to 


Dogg le it, 


concen hoatee 
conquer the the energy of your own 
resolution. 
sc gin pear Sd ete, 
hen He hee clean pace hd oolien cloth %s ped in 
en ra & oy 2 
alcohol. there ave feretvare dreince 


and 
om ae pe wage whaK way 

Ba cceeeniramenns ee 
@ very staal} araount at one rub Fs y and 
evenly into the wood and let it dry. Do nvt bave any 
streaks, or the job will be « faflure. Continue the 


rubbing and app cations until there ta a good polish on 





Tax Loypon Reaver can bo sent to auy part of the 
world, post-free Three- > pen A or Quarteriy, 
One Shilling and Eigbtpence. earl y. _wubeeriptiors 
for the Monthiy Part, eotuding g° Sars Part, iv 
Bight Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. 


Act Back Nomeers, Pants and Vouvmes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICH.--Part 429, Now Ready, ice Sixpence, 
cr nen ‘Also Vol. LX iL, bound in 


Taz INDEX ro Vou. LXVIL is now Roady ;, Price. 
One Penny, post-free, Threu-balfpence. 


he Att Lerrees TO be ADDRESSED TO THR Horror 


. eg Lonvox Reaper, 26, Catherine 
++ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 


t, Strand, 














“K SOVEREIGN REMEDY ” 


= CARBOUG:* OINTAENT” 


Large Pots, 1s. 1}d. eS at Chentiats, &c., or Post Free for value. 


Surrey, sa 
r ree 


and irritating pain, and a few cibiations 
From W. J. WARE, pope Wunhoad, London, Having a very sousitive 
affected by cold winds, it made me @ victim wr great suffering, 

tried numerous remedies. A friend insis trying 
tment, and gave me proof of its efficaby. I appli 
burn on my hand, which, after ‘few «applications, it entirely 
relieved; and, having pA a beneficially for ther Saxposes, Z can only 
tment.” 


W. 0. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zeaiand, writes: Is 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used.” 





W. VAUGHAN, Esq.,. oe 
Ointment is a sovereign re 


skin, much 
ahbigeh ba ne 


ee & very bad 
describe it as a Miraculous’ 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 

SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, is ‘ 


"CALVERT 





































*—I find that your Carbolic 
.. It at once relieves the sore 
te the eure,” 


it also 











F.C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
DURING THE COLDEST WEATHER. 
Removes and Prevents all 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c. 


A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR “BEE THAM'S,” which is perfectly harmless, and 
the ONLY Genuine. 
Bottles Is. & 2a. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Hither size, poet free, 34. extra, from the makers: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Pure Con 





Awarded Highest 
Honours. 





No flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


Se teeta im 
FRY’S . 
COCOA 







MEDICAL ANNUAL, 


centrated 


‘ene oe 





SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING 00, LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Turse ILuverrate ovr New Lapres’ Costume at 


Pooked in strong leather board box, and sent carriage- ort a he extra. 
> Costumes are made from our noted Avondale Ch ay tady in Black, Navy, 
Gre airy Brown, Tan, Fawn, aie Green, Peacock Green, and Grey, and consists ral 


Fashionable Bodice, trimmed 
skirt. These Costumes are out 
best Costumes on the market at the price, 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


NOTE.-—-When ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and ohn ger ha skirt in front, If 
the waist measure is over 29in. the Cosrume will be 1/6 extra. 

SKIBTS.—The Skirt of the above can be bad separately, price 5/6; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Mlustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING C0., LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 


with braid, yoke s and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
and finished in a superior manner, and are by far the 


“Wl Design 160, Design 170, Ea” 
oe Bh O/E& ‘oc 
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4 800,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 








““ATLAS”’ 


EQGK ST/TGH 


ee eee A. ; 


To ensure sithtaction cape =} 
send propery sees my of §/= 


eg “deca tea pegtonr ey be pa SBI MONTHLY. 
Call or Write fo Work. 
Tin ATLkS SeWING MACKINE 00. 
184, Hicu STREsr. CampEN Town, Thanos; 
63, Seven Sisters Rv. ; 14, Hic# Ro., KicBurn. 
(Please quote this P. Paper’. 








HAM. 
Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Ot oll Hstetromers sate 


R. HOVENDEN & SOKS, 
Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., B.C., London. 











DH. J. 


ONLY GENUINE 





COUGHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S | CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which assvuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADAC AE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted, 


D»: a. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGH WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
indoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it 

sworn to.—-See The Times, July 18th, 1864. 


a} )R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
i PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, 











PHEUM ATISM, 





COLLIS BROWN X§E’S 


CHLORODYNE 


GREAT SPECIFIC FO 


DIARRHEA, "DYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS ass 


CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Sta, ‘Caloutta, states : gto DosRs COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 
D* Fr COLLIS: BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 

attacks oi 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


LUT _—The IMMENSE SALE [LE of 
MPORTANT Sea te mons UNBCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
we sy re Saree. E MARK. Of all Chemists. ii & 
Menufacturer—J. T. DAV EnPORT 33, Great Russell Street, London, 
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